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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


WE get several glimpses of this distinguished | 
painter in the newly published “ Memoirs of 
the Life of William Collins,” the artist, who 
partook of Allston’s intimacy in London, and 
“to whom,” says the son and biographer of 
Collins, “my father was largely indebted for 
some of his most important mental acquisi- 
tions.” The friendship of Allston and Collins 
was not only a participation in ideas of Art, 
and the interchange of general opinions by 
two accomplished gentlemen, but the solution 
in the mind of the latter of religious doubts 
and difficulties, and the establishment of prin- 
ciples which strengthened him to his life’s end. 
There is a letter of Allston, published in the 
Memoirs, and a subsequent correspondence 
with the poet Dana in 1843, on occasion of the 
death of the American artist. 

In 1818, Collins wrote to Allston, congratu- 
lating him on his election as an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and running over the in- 
cidents of a visit to the Lakes, in which All- 
ston is warmly remembered by Wordsworth, 
and his friande. “I presented,” writes he, 
“your poems to Lady Beaumont, who had 
never seen them.—Southey said that whatever 
defects some of them might have, he had no 
hesitation in saying that they could not have 
proceeded from any but a poetic mind; in 
which sentiment he was most cordially sup- 
ported by Wordsworth, who was present at 
the time.” Allston replies at the end of five 
months characteristically : “ Dear Collins,—I 
send you a thousand thanks for your kind let- 
ter. It should have been answered before ; but 
you, who so well know my procrastinating 
Spirit, will easily forgive the delay, especially 
ee I assure you that I have written you at 
east twenty letters in my head, whilst I have 

n smoking my usual evening cigar. The 
only way I can account for not putting them 
ou paper is, that they invariably ended in a 
reverie on past times, which, carrying me back 
to London, placed us opposite to each other by 
the fireside, with your good mother, and Frank, 
and Leslie between : where we have generally 
had so much to talk about, that, when I at 
- thought of leaving you, in order to write, 
'¢ warning hand of my watch would silently 
ese to the hour of bed.—I need not say how 
pany gene I — at my Coy = ndeed 

agreeably surprised ; for though I 
a eget ~ sanguine, yet in this instance 1 
not suffered myself to calculate on euccess. 


Contents. Itt was, therefore, doubly welcome. ‘To my | t 
countrymen here, who value highly all foreign | and beauty—of its harmony with our spiritual 
honors, it seems to have given almost as much | nature. 
pleasure as if it had been bestowed on the| habitually looked at by him in this higher rela- 
country: it must, therefore, be no small aid| tion. But his manner this night was pecu- 
to my professional interests. 
wholly useless, I should yet ever value it, as, niece of his hope that she would remember 
connecting me on more friendly terms with so, him, it was singularly serious and touching— 
|many men of genius. 


But, were it} 


If you know the mem- | 
bers to whose good opinion I am indebted for 
my election, | beg you will present them my 


! 


acknowledgment.—I am pleased to find there 


is nothing like a French taste in Boston. A. 
portrait by Gerard has lately been sent here, 
and still hangs in quiet on the walls, with no 
raptures to disturb it. There are few painters 
here, and none of eminence, except Stuart, who 
certainly paints an admirable portrait. There | 
are some clever ones, however, I hear, in Phi- | 
ladelphia. Fisher, who was lately here, is a| 
very promising young man; and would, 1 
think, make a great landscape painter, if he | 
could study in England.—Perhaps it may be 
gratifying to Mr. Wordsworth to know that | 
he has a great many warm admirers on this | 
side of the Atlantic, in spite of the sneers of! 
the Edinburgh Review, which, with the Quar- | 
terly, is reprinted, and as much read here as in | 
England. There is still taste enough amongst | 
us toappreciate his merits. I was also pleased 
to find the same independence with respect to 
Coleridge and Southey, who are both read here 
and admired. * * * * The Academy of New 
York talk of forming a Gallery of the works of 
some old masters, and the works of the princi- 
| living artists in England, when they shall 





State will grant.—I did not forget to celebrate 

our and Mr. William Ward’s birthday on 
ult ship, and Stark’s after I landed. The 
captain, whose father-in-law is a wine mer- 
chant, lugged out some choice old Madeira on 
the occasion. I shall never forget the last 
evening we spent together. God bless you 
and yours.” 

Mr. Dana writes from Boston, August 15th, 
1843 :-—* To W. Collins, Esq., R.A. Dear 
Sir: You have no doubt heard of the death of 
my dear brother-in-law, Mr. Allston; and 
when I tell you that my letter relates to him, I 
need not make any a logy for writing. For 
many years an invalid, and at times a severe 
sufferer, the three last years of his life were 
those of increased pain and weakness. For 
the last three months before his death, his 
strength had greatly diminished; and those 
who saw him less frequently than we did, 
were much struck with the change, yet no one 
feared that he would be taken from us so soon. 
He continued to work on his ‘ Belshazzar’ to 
the last, though frequently obliged to sit down 
and rest. Not seven hours before his death, he 
must have been at work upon one of the most 
powerful heads in the picture. Mr. Morse, 
once his pupil in London, now has the brush 
that he had been using ; and which we found 
fresh with the paint, with which he had given 
his last touch to canvas. The evening of his 
death, he seemed better than he had been fora 
few days past ; his spirits bright and cheerful. 
After rest of the family had retired, he sat 
till past my, at talking to one of his nieces. 

wa 





VoL. IV.—-NO. I. 


His manner, ys kind, was then urmeually 
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so. He spoke of his Art as a form of truth 


Indeed, both Nature and Art were 
liarly impressive; and when he spoke to his 


as if there had been a mysterious communica- 
tion f him. Aftera while, he complained of a 
pain in his chest; and going up to his wife’s 
chamber, his niece retired to her room, not hav- 
ing the slightest apprehension of anything 
dangerous, On leaving his wife’s chamber, he 
seemed as strong as usual; and in not more 


than five minutes, she followed him down stairs 


with something to relieve the pain. In the 
meantime he had taken out his writing appa- 
ratus, which, with his spectacles, was on the 
table beside him: his feet were on the hearth, 
and his head resting on the back of the chair, 
as if he was sleeping, but his eyes were open ; 
and he had gone—and gone, no doubt, without 
a struggle. .I have told you of his death—it 
was gentle ; God took him. But how shall 1 
tell you of his ite? I need not do it, for years 
ago you knew him well; and though the deep 
religious convictions of his mind, and feelings 
of his soul, had been making him more and 
more an humble and confiding child of God in 
Christ; and his mind had been unfolding daily 
in his Art, and in great and worthy thought; 
yet was his spirit always a beautiful one! 
* * * Could I tell you how many hearts 
were touched by his death, you would scarcely 
believe me. Even those who had never seen 


ave funds for the 5 pay which I hope the| him—some who had not even seen his works 


—seemed to be moved by a strange sympathy, 
as if a good spirit had mystic influences over 
those who had never known him. Morse was 
quite broken-hearted, and said to me that he felt 
as if the great motive to action had been taken 
from him; for that there could no longer go 
with him the thought—Will not this please 
Allston? My friend Bryant, our poet, writes 
to me of Weir (off of the four commissioned 
to paint the National pictures). ‘“ Weir, who 
has just put the last hand to his picture of the 
‘Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’ on which he 
had been earnestly engaged for years, is a man 
of great simplicity of character and depth of 
feeling. ‘It was an encouragement to me 
during my long labors,’ said he to me last 
week, ‘that when they should be finished, 
Allston would see what I had done. I thought 
of it almost everyday, while I was at work.’ 
Such was the confidence with which artists 
looked up to his true and friendly judgment ; 
and so sure were they that what they had done 
would give him pleasure.” 
Collins in his reply says: “ It was in the 
ear 1817 that I accompanied Allston and 
Leslie to Paris; where we were benefited 
much by having Allston for our guide, as 
being the only one of the party who had visit- 
ed that city before. During our stay of about 
six weeks, Allston made a beautiful copy in 
the Louvre, of the celebrated ‘ Marriage at 
Cana,’ by Paul Veronese. As Leslie had 
professional employment at Paris, he remain- 
ed there; and we returned to London. 
During this visit, 1 had of course the very best 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with my 
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friend’s real character; which, in every new 
view I took of it, became more satisfactory. 
The sweetness and subdued cheerfulness of 
his temper, under the various little inconve- 
niences of our journey, was much to be admir- 
ed; and his great reverence for sacred things, 
and the entire purity and innocence of his 
conversation (coupled, as it was, with power 
of intellect and imagination), I never saw sur- 
passed. Blessed be God, these qualities, these 
gifts, were effectual to the pulling down many 
strongholds and vain imaginations on my part! 
* * * * TI will mention an anecdote of 
him, which it is probable he may have told 
you. Some years after Allston had acquired a 
considerable reputation as a painter, a friend 
showed him a miniature, and begged he would 
give his sincere opinion upon its merits, as 
the young man who drew it had some thoughts 
of becoming a painter by profession. Allston, 
after much pressing, and declining to give an 
opinion, candidly told the gentleman he feared 
the lad would never do anything as a painter ; 
and advised his following some more conge- 
nial pursuit. His friend then convinced him 
that the work had been done by Alliston him- 
self, for this very gentleman, when Allston 
was very young!” 


A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
VI. 
THE MUNICIPALITIES.—THEIR ARCHITECTURE 
AND PROMENADES. 

Statistics of municipal law and policy are 
not very amusing or attractive, we know ; but 
to a pair of Manhattan eyes, accustomed in the 
time of spring tides to bethink him of certain 
Aldermanic routines, and at all times from 
Brooklyn heights or Trinity steeple, to regard 
New York as one beautiful and systematic 
whole, it is very odd to strain the vision over 
details of the legal divisions and municipal 
governmental plottings prevalent in the Cres- 
cent City. But in these days of guide books, 
gazetteers, and news, none need to be more 
than reminded that New Orleans is divided 
into three apparent cities, each of which, as far 
as legislation goes, attends to its own business ; 
protects with due care its own respective 
Aldermanic gods; dirties or cleans its own 
causeways; puts out its own fires with its 
own reservoirs; fines its own rowdies; and 
puts itself into debt without the vulgar inter- 
ference of neighbors. Each part but meets in 
harmony once in two years to choose a super- 
vising council (general vestrymen of the 
Parish), and a Mayor, whose gracious prero- 
gative it is to pour occasionally upon the 
troubled waters of fraternal discord the oil of 
municipal expediency ! 

New Orleans has a Mayor! But the people 
seem sadly afraid of him, and have made his 
office very much like that of King Alfourite’s 

rime minister in Planché’s  burletta of 

ortunio— 

—— you'll learn your duty in a minute, 
*Tis but to hold a purse ; 

but there the analogy ends, for the purse in 
the play (agreeable to the rhyme) had “ nothin’ 
in it,” while the Mayor of New Orleans, on his 
seven thousand a year, can study the mysteries 
of turtle regardless of expense. There are 
many who wont believe it, but I once saw the 
Mayor, a dapper man, with a shocking bad 
hat, apres a lamp post, smoking a cigar, 
and with his head up to the waistcoat of a 
“six foot” elector, criticizing the last race 
upon the Metairie course. 

One section of New Orleans, the First Mu- 
nicipality, is the old city, left to the tender 
mercies of the French and Creole population 





narrow, dark, and dirty (meaning either their 
city or the people). One, in the Second Mu- 
nicipality, the new city ; with here a little of 
Boston, there a trifle of New York, and some 
of Philadelphia, with something of the rus in 
urbe so charmingly common to New England 
towns. The third section, a species oF half 
village, half city (unmistakable in its French 
faubourg look), is given over to the tender 
mercies of the Dutch and Irish, and the usual 
accompaniments of flaxen polled babies and 
igs. 

. A foreign tourist has observed that the demo- 
cratic character of American institutions is 
sufficiently attested by our houses and edifices. 
Each property owner possesses his peculiar 
ideas of architecture, and independently carries 
them into effect. In no city is the latter more 
striking or absurder than in these three sec- 
tions of New Orleans. The architectural 
tastes of every nation have been consulted: 
perhaps in some part of thera Tartan or Japa- 
nese sojourner might feel at home. On one block 
will stand a row of buildings that might have 
been transplanted bodily from Marseilles or 
Lyons ; theirchambers filled with Revolutionary 
memories. Upon another block a dozen strag- 
gling dwellings remind one of Spain or Mexi- 
co—a pair of dark eyes and a Pead of most 
picturesquely uncombed hair here and there be- 
held wonderfully assisting the illusion. In one 
part, a down Easter has faithfully copied in 
wood and plaster his old homestead on the Ken- 
nebec or Housatonic. In another, Kentucky 
taste (so independent and yet so good humor- 
ed) has attempted to satisfy the longings of 
everybody by working up a dozen architec- 
tural plans into one uncongenial whole, erect- 
ing a sort of brick and timber monster that— 
should they behold it—would drive a “ Down- 
ing” or a “Thomas” crazy. Piazzas, veran- 
dahs, and Knickerbocker “ stoops” corner one 
another vigilantly. Dropsical chimneys and 
lean smoke vents harass each other torment- 
ingly. Skylights and dormer windows ogle 
one another gapingly and squintingly. 

And my word for it, with my eye full open 
to the city roofs, the cats of New Orleans have 
fine flirtations and mystical gambols o’ nights. 

The original city fathers of New Orleans 
(original they certainly were) must have been 
born poets and have alterwards deeply studied 
the classics. They named the streets in the 
mood in which their subjects erected dwell- 
ings; consylting everything and everybody. 
At the christenings, mythology and history, 
conceit and whimsicality stood sponsors ; 
French Dukes and Princes were given up to 
immortality upon corner signs ; and “ Chartres,” 
“Conti,” “Burgundy,” and “Condé” will 
never be forgotten in New Orleans so long 
as black paint and iron spikes exist. In the 
same manner the various saints came in for 
their share of fame. So did many sinners. 
The early Governors were not forgotten, as 
Carondelet, Villeré, and Claiborne streets at- 
test. The Muses and the Graces contributed 
their refinement to the swamp infested dis- 
tricts of the Faubourg St. Marie. Oh ye 
Gotham cavillers at the utilitarianism that 
has numbered and lettered your streets and 
avenues, what would you say to Nayades and 
Dryades and Bacchus street (in the latter a 
Temperance Hall), which run into Felicity 
road, and are intersected by Calliope and Clio 
and Erato and Thalia streets, begging pardon 
for the omission of Melpomene (who has a 
“raging canawl” in her midst, a standing 
theme for “ Picayune ” jokes), or Terpsichore, 
whose very curb stones quadrille it as the 
cozing mud beneath wells up and down on 








thawing wintry mornings. When I add that 
the Indians and the sires of the Revolution, 
and the living statesmen, were also remember- 
ed, I have said enough to convince the most 
sceptical that the original fathers of New Or. 
leans were born poets. 

And any one who has merely loafed about 
the city will readily grant my assertion, that 
Phonography has before it a wonderful task to 
translate unto Hoosier comprehension at a first 
sight the mystical names that spectre-fy behold- 
ers at every street corner. 

Descending from buildings and street names, 
we jump to the pavement and trottoirs. And 
they are worthy of notice if only to appease 
the grumblings of fastidious pedestrians who, 
on the polished flags of Gotham or Philadelphia, 
are for ever fretting at the wretched municipal 
economy of bad pavements. Would that Dr. 
Alleott and Boss Richards (whose boots and 
shoes will ever stand in mammoth letters on 
the pages of Knickerbocker history, kicking 
aside all ungenerous sarcasm), or time-honored 
ex-street commissioner Ewen, were in New Or- 
leans to behold its pavés and trottoirs. How 
the former would prate of consumptious! The 
second of cork soles ; perhaps latterly of gutta 
eR And the last named of McAdam and 

uss. Certes,as these sidewalks now are, 
bunion doctors and corn eradicators carry on 
a thriving trade, and fearlessly paint up their 
names everywhere. Full three-fourths of the 
walks are of ill-burnt brick, which, on loose 
slimy soil, are treacherous feet supporters. 
Even on sunny days the layers of mud are ten 
times worse than Gothamic or Bostonian de- 
posits of snow and ice; particularly this in 
the Creole portions of the city, where the in- 
habitants seem tainted with hydrophobia, and 
grow spasmodic at the view of water. Each 
alternate brick is a dandy trap. Down goes 
the unsuspecting foot, and up flies on face and 
trowsers a treacherous fluid, for which mud or 
slush were too generous names. To what end, 
alas! are boots blackened, or patent leather 
and white stockings sported in New Orleans in 
the winter time ? 

“ Remember this, my boy,” said an English 
friend as he bade me adieu on the Levee, 
“ the authorities of New Orleans are in league 
with the cabmen and shoemakers.” 

Who knows ! 

I have often thought with py of the New 
Orleans-ward exiled belles of Broadway, and 
Washington, and Chestnut streets, so used to 
the peculiar delights of their own promenades. 
In some rash moment, when fate presented to 
their eyes the eRe view of a young gen- 
tleman in a tender and impassioned attitude, 
whispering vows of love, they forgot, while 
speaking the tremulous “ yes,” that their ar- 
dent lover was a New Orleans exile ; and little 
thought what a fate awaited their gaiter boots 
and their bridal attire, when they shipped them- 
selves to the Crescent City. Trade in the lat- 
ter has put shopping on short commons, and 
its extent is bounded by some half dozen nar- 
row, ill paved streets. : 

And yet, on sunny days in autumn and win- 
ter, rich bonnets ond feathers and dresses dare 
all the perils of box-encambered, omnibus be- 
spattered frot/oirs, to plan and carry out the 
usual feminine attacks upon the articles of dry 
goods and millinery so temptin ly, tastefully, 
and liberally displayed within the circuit of 
these half dozen blocks. Alas! that the 
fairy pedestrians of Chartres and Royal streets 
should be so little noticed, ont so ogee 
nu by the ing crowds of men, W 
tho labeaatens of ™ business” are urging od 
from corner to corner, from store to store, 8? 
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from post-office, custom-house, and banks, to |“ for,” observes Mr. Lieber, “ who has ever | Chief idea he strives to develope appears to be 


and fro. heard of two co-existing living languages in a | 
No! New Orleans has no promenade. The | truly free country? Or, who, that knows 
existence of one as a lounge would be an ano- | anything of the realities of civil liberty, could 
maly. And the magician who could give her | wish it?” 
one would never dare the attempt. There are} We would not have our readers suppose, 
but few street dandies to be moved in the mat-| from what we have said, that the subject of 
ter; a mere sprinkling among the scions of these brief remarks favors the views of the so- 
the lazy, luxurious Creole race. Quel dom: | called Natives in our country. Some years 
e! when a coat from first class drapers | ago he published, in our papers, another letter 
stands your purse in fifty dollars, and your|on the subject of Nativism, in which he de- | 
trowsers are netted upon the tailor’s books at| nounces, indeed, in the strongest terms, all | 
fifteen or twenty. endeavors to burden our public with parties | 
formed on the basis of foreign extraction, as | 
FRANCIS LIEBER. almost treasonable, pointing at the same time 
We have given in one of our late numbers an | to a chapter in his Political Ethics, where he 
account of a curious German work, by Mr. | has treated of the subject at some length; but | 
Léher, published in Cincinnati. We propose, | in which he also shows the unrighteousness | 
at present, to give a few remarks on an author | of the attempts to “slam the door of our vast 
of a very different kind—a German by birth, | unpeopled land against the overflowing popu- | 
et an essentially American writer—of Mr. lation of Europe ;” the absurdity of denying | 
Lieber, who can speak, possibly with greater | citizenship to them, if admitted ; and in which 
truth even than Lafayette pronounced his| with much spirit and his vast range of know- 
famous sentence, “my two countries,” of his | ledge, he points ont the long list of illustrious 
two countries Germany and the United States, | citizens who, in all parts of the civilized world, 
and whom we lately saw, with much pleasure, | have become a lasting blessing to their adopted 
called in a Cincinnati paper “our great countries, from Columbus down to our Mont- 
adopted brother.” For while his heart glows | gomeries. He pertinently asks what right we | 

















for his native country with the same fervor and have to this great continent against the true | I 


the same readiness to sacrifice his all to her, | native, the Indian, if it be not founded upon the 
as when, in his = days, he was cast | fact that we come from a superior race, will- 
into the prisons of Berlin and Képnich, he has jing and able to till, to toil, and to people, and 
shown, on the other hand, in his many works | reminds us of the famous decision of Chief 
in prose and verse, issued in this country, not Justice Marshall himself in the leading case 
only a penetrating knowledge of all our insti-| of Johnson v, McIntosh. 

tutions, surpassed by no foreigner or native); We set out with the intention of giving 
author, but also a fervent love of her name | a hasty survey of all the works of Mr. Lieber, | 
and fame, a genuine fairness and a devotion to | but the length of the remarks we have already | 





her great destiny, which we could sometimes | made, as well as their own number, make it | h 


wish would animate all her sons, those, to use | impossible. 
his own words, 


Millions, born to all her freedom, 
Millions, wedding her from choice. 


We will speak therefore of his) 
chief works only. At the head of these’ 
Stands undoubtedly his Political Ethics, a 
| work at once full of original thoughts, the 
While Mr. Léher, as we stated in our for- | boldest aspirations, and the vastest stores of 
mer number, thinks that the great destiny of | historic lore, yet so replete with the fruits of 
the United States is to become a New Germany | experience and deep meditation that the late | 
(why did not some British writer in the last | Chancellor Kent was in the habit of saying, | 
century, after the house of Hanover had as- | that in reading this and the other works of 
cended the throne, propose to change the name | our author he always felt that he had a safe 
of England into that of New Hanover ?), Mr. my on board. That great jurist pronounced 
Lieber, in a letter of his which was lately pub- | him “a safe man”—a high encomium, in our 
lished in Germany, distinctly states, that all opinion, when we consider that he who be- | 
attempts to keep up what is called German | stowed it was a jurist, and he upon whom it| 
nationality in this country, are futile, unrea-| Was bestowed a political philosopher. The | 
sonable, mischievous, and a bad return for the former has shown the value he set upon the | 
magnificent national hospitality with which Political Ethics and other writings of Mr. | 
they are received, or to use again his own Lieber by his numerous quotations from them | 
words : in his Commentaries. Connected with the) 
Political Ethics is another work of the author, 
f which has been pronounced by all the men of 
__A society in Germany, called the German- | our country, most able to judge of it, one of| 
ists, had called on Mr. Lieber to give his views | rare merit, and which may have been prevented 





By that un-jealous law 
The like no page of history contains. 





on the best means to be adopted in order to| to obtain a far wider circulation than it actu- | Od 


keep up German nationality in the United | ally enjoys, by its own title, we mean the | 
States, and in the Letter to which we have | Hermeneutics or Principles of Interpretation 
alluded, he shows in the most masterly man-|and Construction in Law and Politics. It 
ner that nationality, so far as it can be trans-| contains new distinctions, which have been 
planted or protected in distant countries, de- adopted by men so eminent as Justice Story | 
pends solely upon language and institutions, | and Professor Greenleaf. Of both these works 
and that every attempt to uphold the first,|it has been justly observed that one in Mr. | 
especially in so free a country as ours, in| Lieber’s ition alone, one who belongs at | 
which ee the crystal cup from which | once to the old and new hemispheres, could 
we drink the daily life of’ civil freedom, must | have produced them. 
recoil upon the foreigner who thus persists in 
nuaining an alien and to shut himself out 





When Mr. Brownson, some years ago, is- | 
M sued his pamphlet in which he brought his | 
ps the common blessing of onward civiliza- | trenches very close to Individual Property, and | 
a while there are no German institutions | uttered his opinion that individual inheritance 
Pat se to civil liberty, that might be|was barbarism adhering to our American So- 
f — - Germany is only now in her | ciety, requiring to be lopped off, Mr. Lieber 
“ struggle to obtain them. Assimilation, | seems to have thought it was time to publish 





the position, that property is not the creature 
of government, but exists anterior to it. The 
work is small—it is but a single duodecimo 
volume—but it is a casket filled with precious 
stones. Even those readers who ultimately 
may not agree with him, will allow that more 
food for thought, more substance for reflection, 
and a greater amount of suggestive views, can 
hardly be given in so small a compass. We 


| think that the skill of unravelling complex dif- 


ficulties, so peculiar to the author, is shown in 
this work in an uncommon degree. 

‘he books of which we have spoken are 
used as text-books in our colleges and law 
schools, and resorted to by our lawyers and 
statesmen. They have been quoted in papers, 
political as well as religious, and on the floor 
of legislatures, of Congress, and of Parlia- 
ment. 

Before Mr. Lieber published these works, he 
had made known his name over the whole 
country, by his American Encyclopedia—a 
work of which thousands upon thousands of 


copies have been diffused over this country, 


which has been republished in Scotland, and 
from the stereotyped plates of which numerous 
copies are still mL furnished to the public. 
t is a remarkable work, when we consider 
that it was undertaken soon after Mr. Lieber’s 
arrival on our shores. His labor and his diffi- 
culties must have been immense. But he 
surmounted them all by tenacious perseverance 
and excellent taste. tely an additional vo- 
lume, to the thirteen original ones, has been 
issued, without the assistance or co-operation 
of the author. We are sorry that Mr. Lieber 
did not undertake the task. Indeed we have 
eard it said that he was not consulted on the 
subject; but we do not believe it. It would 
be more than odd in any scholar quietly to 
write an appendix to such a work, if its author 
is yet living, and living in the same country 
too, without having his explicit permission. 
Neither publishers nor scholars would be guilty 
of such an invasion of a man’s fair rights, 
whatever the positive law might be, or permit. 

Mr. Lieber has written many other more or 
less philosophical works and pamphlets, such as 
his letter to the Hon. Wm. C. Preston on In- 
ternational Copyright, or his many works on 
prison discipline. But this is not the only 
— in which his pen has been active. 

ears ago he wrote his wide spread Reminis- 
cences of an Intercourse with Niebuhr the 
Historian, and his Stranger in America, both 
of which were published here and republished 
in England, and lately was issued in our city, 
while he was absent on a tour to his convulsed 
native country, a smal] volume containing his 
Metrical Epistle on the West—a work in which 
we were delighted to meet again his American 
e, as Mr. Ritchie justly termed it at the 
time, on the Ship canal across the Isthmus. It 
is a poem which sings with the blast of a 
trump, and of which one of the most celebrat- 
ed of our own sons of the muse declared, that 
had poetry the power of moving matter and 
blasting rocks, this Ode would be sufficient to 
break the Isthmus and make the Canal. Where 
are there words in the English language, and 
thoughts in the poetry of any land, sounding 
louder and thrilling deeper than the last stanza : 


“Cleave America asunder, 
This is worthy work for thee ; 
Hark! The seas roll up imploring— 
* Make the Ocean free.’ ” 


We are proud of this our adopted brother. 
For if it be true that all real tness is ina 
great measure individual, and thus belongs 
to no country in particular, even as piety is 





“8 fast as possible, is, therefore, what we want, | his Essays on Labor and Property, in which the 


matter of the individual heart, and though we 
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admit that Mr. Lieber arrived amongst us at 
an age when the basis of yore | has been 
laid, and the training of the mind has already 
taken place, so far as its first fashioning is con- 
posi it ison the other hand noless undenia- 
bly true, and can be traced step by step in his 
own works, that here alone the peculiar organ- 
ization of his mind has found its true element. 
Here he found ample opportunity and impulse 
for the almost Dante-like tendency of his intel- 
lect to view everything, every action and rela- 
tion, individual or social, with ethical serious- 
ness, philosophical acumen, and poetic enthusi- 
asm at the same time. Every page of his 
shows soulful ardor, the purest love of liberty, 
and unwavering truthfulness. 


AMERICAN FEMALE POETS. 
The Female Poets of America. By Rufus W. 
Griswold. Phila.: Carey & Hart. 


Tuis is by far the most comprehensive collec- 
tion of the Female Poets of America which 
has yet appeared. There may be a forgotten 
name here and there, which should come in on 
any obvious principle of selection governing 
the introduction of some half dozen in the 
volume, but that is evidently no fault of the 
editor, whose design evidently has been to 
open his pages generously to every writer of 
merit within his view. There are specimens 
of the productions of some ninety ladies in all, 
apparently selected with great fairness. There 
is even a recantation of former opinions with 
respect to Margaret Fuller, who is admitted on 
the strength of several copies of verses insert- 
ed in her book of Western Sketches. After a 
fo mes yarey saving clause for editorial 
on oper in the Preface, Mr. Griswold pro- 

s gallantly to his work, and though in the 
course of his long heat he gets occasionally 
out of breath in the constant demand for pane- 
gyric, yet adjectives for the most part come at 
call, and something which has at least the 
appearance of criticism supplies a favorable 
word for every one. 

The book is dedicated “to Mrs. Jacob Little, 
whose knowledge and taste in the best litera- 
tures, will guide her to a just estimate of its 
contents, as illustrations of the genius, culture, 
and character of her countrywomen.” 

The first female poet we are introduced to 
is Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, of colonial memory, 
who carries us back to the 17th century, a 
lady who wrote solid and substantial verses of 

moral, scientific, and historical stamina, 
subject of them being a Discourse of the 
Elements, Contemplations on the State of Man, 
an exact epitome of the Three First Monar- 
chies, &c. She was praised by Cotton Mather. 
The fashionable poet of the time, it seems, in 
New England, was Du Bartas, but for Mr. 
Griswold’s assertion, at least the latter part of 
it, that his works “ evinced little genius, and 
still less religion,” we must refer him for 
conviction to Southey’s Doctor. Du Bartas 
was a favorite volume in the pietistic library of 
Dr. Daniel Dove, that “ silver-tongued Sylves- 
ter reserved for a Sabbath book.” Mrs. Brad- 
street supplies a motto to Mr. Griswold’s 
volume. It is a curiosity to compare her 
labored sense, at the beginning of the book, 
with the unburdened fluency of some of the 
verses of the present day at the end. When 
a book was written in the era of Mrs. Brad- 
street, it was thought necessary to put some- 
thing in it besides words; and though we 
sometimes find the poems of the period over- 
stuffed with learned matter, their solid tough- 
ness is always better than vapid emptiness. 
We should gladly have welcomed more of 
Mrs. Governor Bradstreet. 





Another century brings us to Mrs. Mercy 
Warren, of Revolutionary memory, who dedi- 
cated poems to George Washington. She 
was a better patriot than poet, but deserves to 
be remembered, at least historically, in both 
capacities. Her inventory of “ things neces- 
sary to the life of a woman,” seems to have 
been imitated in a little poem published by 
— Quincy Adama, entitled “ The Wants of 

an.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Graeme Ferguson translated 
Fénélon’s Telemachus into English heroic 
verse, and was “the agent by whom Governor 
Johnstone made those overtures to General 
Joseph Reed, which were renounced by the 
famous declaration—‘ My influence is but 
small, but were it as great as Governor John- 
stone would insinuate, the King of Great 
Britain has nothing in his gift that would 
tempt me.’” 

Susannah Rowson, the author of the still 
popular romance of Charlotte Temple, was 
the daughter of a British officer, an actress, 
and a literary Caleb Quotem. She wrote a 
host of novels and plays, was admired in gen- 
teel comedy in the Philadelphia Theatre, and 
retired at the end of a three years’ career on 
the American stage with a performance of a 
play of her own writing, ia a farewell benefit. 
n addition to literary labors in London, Mr. 
Griswold enumerates her “Trials of the 
Heart,”a novel; “Slaves in Algiers,” an 
a “The Female Patriot,” a comedy ; 
“The Volunteers,” a piece relating to the 
Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. She 
opened a school for young women (subse- 
quently to her histrionic labors), and “ compiled 
a Dictionary and other school books; wrote 
Reuben and Rachel, an American novel, 
Biblical Dialogues, a work evincing considera- 
ble research and reflection, a volume of poems, 
and for two years sustained a weekly Gazette, 
chiefly by her own contributions. Her ‘ Ame- 
rica, Commerce, and Freedom,” is one of our 
few national songs. It would not dishonor a 
Dibdin, but it bears no marks of a feminine 
genius.” As few of our readers, probably, have 
had an opportunity of hearing this national 
song, we add a few lines with a chorus, which 
go very far to confirm Mr. Griswold’s remark : 


With eager haste the shore we reach, 
Our friends delighted greet us; 
And, tripping lightly o’er the beach, 
The pretty lasses meet us, 
When the full-flowing bow! has enlivened the soul, 
To foot it we merrily lead ‘em, 
And each bonny lass will drink off a glass 
To America, Commerce, and Freedom ! 


Our cargo sold, the chink we share, 
And gladly we receive it, &c. 
The nationality of this song seems to consist 
in the use of the word America. In other re- 
spects a thousand like it might be found in any 
genuine British nautical melodrama, or in any 
collection of the Sailor’s Own Songster. 

The first living author we are introduced to 
is Miss Eliza Townsend, a lady of Boston. 
Her occasional Ode, written in June, 1809, in 
which Napoleon is denounced, and her lines, 
“To Robert Southey,” in 1812, are vigorous 
performances, well worthy the honorable men- 
tion made of them. 

Mrs. Lavinia Stoddard’s “ Soul’s Defiance,” 
portraying “ her indomitable spirit, which never 
quailed under any circumstances,” is pro- 
nounced “ worthy of George Herbert,” but it 
unfortunately does not bear the least resem- 
blance, either in matter or language, to any- 
thing which that reverent “sweet Singer of 
th emple ” has left us. 

We get now fairly among our contempora- 
ries ; Miss Gould, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. » 
succeeding with their oft admitted claims. 
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The reader will pause at the name of Maria 
Brooks—Maria del Occidente, thankful to Mr. 
Griswold for his careful analysis of Zophiel, 
and the serious thoughtful poems, compact of 
intellect and soul, which follow. 

We must hasten over the rest, barely glanc- 
ing at one or two names which are now for 
the first time so prominently presented to the 
public. 1t gives us great pleasure to recognise 
the name of Miss Elise Justine Bayard, with the 
honorable mention made of her, whose poems, 
“ A Funeral Chant for the Old Year,” and the 
lines “On finding the Key of an Old Piano,” on 
their first publication in the Literary World, not 
long since, created a strong interest in the 
minds of many judges of poetical excellence, 
not ordinarily moved by the productions of the 
day. They are certainly of rare merit, exhi- 
biting at once force, delicacy, and a fastidious. 
ness indicative of a poetical mine which has 
yet many treasures in reserve. 

Of two, among the most acceptable authors 
of the volume, yet most strongly contrasted, 
Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Hewitt, we have many 
choice specimens, but as we are so fortunate 
as to present to-day, in our poetical column, 
original poems from both these ladies, we may 

ield our panegyric to their own best writings. 

e may take this opportunity also to make a 
similar acknowledgment of a fine poem, which 
we published last week, from the pen of Mrs. 
E. C. Kinney of Newark. The reader will 
turn with pleasure to the pages which Mr. 
Griswold has assigned to this highly accom- 
plished lady. 

We have also here distinctly brought before 
the public for the first time the “ Sisters of the 
West,” Mrs. Catherine Warfield and Mrs. 
Eleanor Lee, the authors of the “ Wife of 
Leon, and other Poems,” full of life and spirit, 
and the graceful Alice and Phabe Carey, who 
have written several exquisite poems of a 
quality so rare and delicate that they owe it to 
themselves to pursue the Art in the spirit of 
its best masters, with labor and reverence. 
The musical instinct, the fine sensuous rhythm 
of their verses, are very remarkable. Every 
admirer of poetry will look to their future pro- 
ductions with interest. ; 

Mr. Griswold publishes many new poems in 
his collection, and among others, several from 
the pen of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a lady of 
New York, and wife of the distinguished phi- 
lanthropist. We cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting her lines to Wordsworth :— 

“ Oh lady, nurst in pomp and pleasure, 

Where gat you that heroic measure 7?” 
WORDSWORTH. 
BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Bark of the unseen haven, 

Mind of unearthly mood, 
Like to the prophet’s raven, 

Thou bringest me heavenly food ; 
Or like some mild dove winging 

Its way from cloudless skies, 
Celestial odors bringing, 
And in its glad soul singing 

The songs of paradise. 
Surely thou hast been nearer 

The bounds of day and night— 
Thy vision has been clearer, 

And loftier thy flight, 
And thou to God art dearer 

Than many men of might. 
Speak! for to thee we listen 

As never to bard before, 
And faded eyes shall glisten 

That thought to be bright no more. 


Oh, tell us of yonder haven, 
And the world that lies within ; 
Tell us of the happy spirits 
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To whom we are near of kin ; 
Teil of the songs of rapture, 

Of the stars that never set ; 
Do the angels call us brothers— 

Does our Father love us yet? 


Speak, for our souls are thirsting 
For the light of righteousness ; 
Speak, for our bosoms are bursting 

With a desolate loneliness ; 
Our hearts are worn and weary, 
Our robes are travel-soiled— 
For through a desert dreary 
Our wandering feet have toiled. 


| 


Those to whom life looks brighter 
May ask an earthlier strain : 
A gayer spell and a lighter 
Shall hold them in its chain ; 
But to those who have drunk deepest 
Of the cup of joy and grief, 
The tuneful tears thou weepest 
Do minister relief. | 


Speak, for the earth is throbbing 
With a wild sense of pain ; 
The wintry winds are sobbing 
The requiem of the slain ; | 
Dimly our lamps are burning, 
And gladly we list to thee, 
With a strange and mystic yearning 
Toward the home where we would be : 
Turn from the rhyme of weary Time, 
And sing of Eternity ! 


Tell of the sacred mountains 
Where prophets in prayer have kneeled ; 
Tell of the glorious fountains 
That soon shall be unsealed ; 
Tell of the quiet regions 
Where those we love are fled ; 
Tell of the angel legions 
That guard the blesséd dead ! 


Tell us of the sea of glass, 
And of the icy river ; 
To those who its waves must pass 
Thy message of love deliver. 
Strike, strike thy heart of many lays, 
And we will join the song of praise 
To him that sitteth upon the throne 
Of life and love for ever ! 


We turned to the index for the name of Miss 
Winslow of Maine, author of the favorite 
lines, “ Why thus longing?” in the hope of 
seeing several columns from her pen, but were 
disappointed in finding only a part of the poem 
we have mentioned compressed at the foot of a 


page. 

Want of industry is, however, no fault 
chargeable upon Mr. Griswold. His book is 
really a valuable collection of many hitherto 
not easily accessible authors. It is executed 
in much better taste and judgment than his 
Prose Writers, and may, we think, be com- 
mended warmly, not only to the public gene- 
rally, but to those Poets of America bound up 
in another volume, who should look immedi- 
ately to their laurels, if they have any desire 
of sustaining the hitherto appropriated supre- 
ah, of the stronger sex. The following may 
safely be printed as a challenge :— 


THE POET. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH OAKES-SMITH. 
Non vox sed votum, 


At is the belief of the vulgur that when the nightingale sings she leans 
her breast upou a thorn, 


Sing, sing—Poet sing! 

With the thorn beneath thy breast, 

Robbing thee of all thy rest ; 

Hidden thorn for ever thine, - 

Therefore dost thou sit and twine 
Lays of sorrowing— 

Lays that wake a mighty gladness, 

Spite of all their mournful sadness, 
Sing, sing—Poet, sing ! 

It doth cane thes ef thy sorrew— 





“ Darkling” singing till the morrow ; 
Never weary of thy trust, 
Hoping, loving as thou must, 
Let thy music ring ; 
Noble cheer it doth impart, 
Strength of will and strength of heart. 
Sing, sing—Poet, sing ! 
Thou art made a human voice ; 
Wherefore shouldst thou not rejoice 
Tiat the tears of thy mute brother 
Bearing pangs he may not smother, 
Through thee are flowing— 
For his dim, unuttered grief 
Through thy song hath found relief. 
Sing, sing—Poet, sing ! 
Join the music of the stars, 
Wheeling on their sounding cars ; 
Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of space— 
Lift, oh lift thy wing— 
And the thorn beneath thy breast, 
Though it pierce, shall give thee rest. 
THE FORSAKEN. 
BY MRS. SARAH ANNA LEWIS. 
It hath been said, for all who die 
There is a tear ; 
Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
Over every bier ; 
But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw near 
Around my humble couch, and shed 
One farewell tear! 


Who watch life’s last, departing ray 
In deep despair, 

And soothe my spirit on its way 
With holy prayer? 

What mourner round my bier will come 
“In weeds of woe,” 

And follow me to my long home— 
Solemn and slow ? 


When lying on my clayey bed, 
In icy sleep, 

Who there by pure affection led 
Wiil come and weep— 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lowly rest ? 


Could I but know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all night round, 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
That sod’s cold gloom, 

*T would mitigate the pangs of death, 
And light the tomb. 


Yes, in that hour if I could feel 
From halls of glee 
And Beauty’s presence one would steal 
In secresy, 
And come and sit and weep by me 
In night’s deep noon— 
Oh! I would ask of Memory 
No other boon. 


But ah! a lonelier fate is mine— 
A deeper woe: 

From all I love in youth’s sweet time 
I soon must go— 

Draw round me my cold robes of white, 
In a dark spot 


To sleep through Death’s long, dreamless night, 


Lone and forgot. 


PICTURES OF MEMORY, 
BY ALICE CAREY, 
Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all : 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below ; 








Not for the milk-white lilies, 
That lead from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep : 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face : 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 

He fell, in his saint-like beauty 
Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARIES. 
Mr. Bonn’s enterprise in the publication of his 
Standard, Scientific, Antiquarian, and Classical 
Libraries, is one of the most creditable book- 
selling undertakings of the day. Our city 
readers may be familiar with many of these 
volumes, but as they may be less known to our 
country subscribers we may describe them 
generally, in contradistinction to the usual 
popular collections and series, as a publication 
of rare and valuable original authorities in his- 
tory, the arts, Jiterature, &c. The defect of 
many similar “series” is their secondhand 
character, the vamping up by hack authors for 
a bookseller’s job of history, biography, &c., 
where the strong traits of character are lost 
sight of or frittered away in a mass of un- 
meaning phraseology. ‘Take the Old Travel- 
lers, for instance, Mandeville, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, La Brocquiére, and others reprinted by 
Mr. Bohn. Noexplanatory digest can produce 
upon us the same vivid impression as the 
sharply cut detail of the original narrative 
chiselled out in the fashion of the times and 
the material of the country. If we would really 
know anything we must seek the original au- 
thorities. Something is always lost by the 
transfer. Mr. Bohn also reprints the early 
chroniclers, Bede, William of Malmesbury, 
Roger of Wendover, Mathew Paris, and the 
Chronicles of the Crusaders, including the 
Lord de Joinville’s account of St. Louis. Itis 
quite a triumph to the student to carry off at 
the very low price asked for them in this form, 
these hitherto inaccessible treasures of the 
past. The volumes too are well edited by ac- 
complished scholars, who twenty years since 
would have disdained any style of publication 
beneath the size of a quarto. But learning has 
grown popularized, and one of its most satis- 
factory indications is the production of these 
volumes generally. We have glanced at a few 
of the antiquarian volumes. The Classical 
Series includes a new and literal translation 
of Herodotus by Rev. Henry Cary, and we 
are promised Thucydides, by Rev. H. Dale, 
Plato, Aristotle, Athenwus, &c., &c. The 
Standard Library numbers now some forty 
volumes, of which the latest are the most con- 
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venient edition of Milton’s prose works pub-| 


lished, in three volumes; Ranke’s History of 
the Popes; Menzel’s History of Germany, 
translated by Mr. George Horrocks; Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough ; Schil- 
ler’s Works (of which there will be a com- 
plete translation in five volumes); while we 
are promised Goethe’s Works, prose and verse ; 
Capefigue’s Memoirs of Louis XIV. ; Richter’s 
(Jean Paul) Works, and the Memoirs of Tully, 
2 Retz, Philip de Comines, Villehardouin, 

c. 

Mr. Bohn is also publishing the Standard 
Library Encyclopedia of Political, Constitu- 
tional, Statistical, and Forensic knowledge, a 
work of great interest and importance, and of 
constant use for reference. It is to be com- 
pleted in four volumes. 

These volumes may be procured at the low- 
est ‘rates of Messrs. Bangs, Richards, and 
Platt, the auctioneers in Broadway, by whom 
they are imported in quantities, and who offer 
them to the trade and the public on the most 
advantageous terms. 











Bibliotheca Sacra for August and November, 
1848. 

Eacu of these numbers contains an artide by 
Dr. Robinson on the Dead Sea, and the Expedition 
despatched by our Government to explore the 
same. Among the most novel and interesting 
facts ascertained by the Expedition, as far as they 
have been made public, is the tortuous course of 
the Jordan and its numerous rapids. “In the 
distance of about 60 geographic miles, the river 
winds through a course of about 200 miles. With- 
in that distance the party plunged down no less 
than 27 threatening rapids, besides many others of 
less descent.” It was also found that the bottom 
of the Dead Sea forms two submerged plains, an 
elevated one at the southern, and a depressed one 
at the northern part. ‘The level of the Dead Sea, 
as estimated by the Expedition, has not yet 
been made known ; but Dr. R. infers that it will 
not differ materially from the triangulation of 
Lieut. Symonds, in 1841, which makes it 1312 
feet below the Mediterranean. 

Travels in Northern Syria —Two articles by 
the Rev. W. M. Thomson. The first describes a 
journey from Beirat to Aleppo, and contains an 
account of the present appearance of Seleucia, 
Antioch, and Aleppo, with a sketch of their 
ancient history and greatness, and an enumeration 
of an immense number of ruins scattered along the 
route. The second article records the return jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Mt. Lebanon. 
ing the curious pigeonries of Keftin, some of which 
are 50 feet high, we are treated to an account— 
highly appetizing to one of the “ antiquarian 
trade ”—of a visit to the ruins of Jebel el-Aala, a 
long rocky mountain which borders the plain of 
Keftin some five or six miles, hitherto untrodden 
by foot of Frankish traveller, and which “ con- 
tains twenty times as many Grecian and Roman 
antiquities as are to be found in all Palestine.” 
We should be glad, if our limits permitted, to ex- 
tract a graphic account of the ruined and long 
deserted city of El-Bara—a true Syrian Pompeii, 
and of Apamia with its colonnaded streets, and 
possessing a main avenue more than a mile in 
length, 123 feet wide, and adorned with 1800 
Corinthian columns 30 feet in height! In these 
two journeys the zeal and activity of Mr. Thom- 
son have laid open to the knowledge of the artist, 
the antiquary, and the historian, objects of interest 
which it will require a century or more to adequate- 
ly describe and explain. There is an unpretend- 
ingness, a cheerfulness, and geniality in this gen- 
tleman’s narratives, with an absence of everything 
like cant, whether literary or religious, which ren- 
der his pages exceedingly pleasing as well as 
instructive to peruse. Many a bulky volume has 
been constructed out of a far less amount of origi- 
nal matter than is contained in these two articles. 


After describ- | 





The Religious Experience of Luther in the 
Cloister of Erfurt—An interesting account of 
the struggles of the great Retormer’s mind during 
its progress of liberation from papal fetters. The 
following description of the manner in which 
“biblical studies’’ were prosecuted in those days 
would admit, we opine, of a tolerably wide appli- 
cation at the present time: “ The Bible was not 
studied as a whole, nor any of the sacred writers 
in a connected manner so as to learn the scope or 
general design of the book. Of course the author 
was not made his own interpreter, nor were any 
sound rules of interpretation observed. A text 
was, in the first place, taken out of its connexion 
and interpreted metaphorically, as if it were a 
scholastic maxim, and forced at once into an un- 
natural connexion with dialectics, or used as a 
secondary and subsidiary support of doctrine which 
rested mainly on a metaphysical basis.” 

The Prophecy of Nahum.—A very spirited and 
carefully correct translation of this prophecy, by the 
senior editor, with the necessary notes, &c. The 
introduction contains some appropriate remarks on 
the additional interest and clearness given to the 
later prophetic writings by the recent discoveries 
inade in Mesopotamia by Botta, Layard, and 
others. The decyphering of the Assyrian class of 
cuneatic inscriptions, for which the learned world 
is now anxiously waiting, will doubtless throw 
great light on the Book of Daniel, the latter part 
of Kings and Chronicles, and other portions of 
Scripture. 

Roman Catholic Religion in Italy, also by Prof. 
Edwards.—We do not think the reader will find 
anywhere within the same number of pages, an 
equally satisfactory exhibition of the past and pre- 
sent state of this church and its effects on the peo- 
ple who have bowed their necks to its yoke. To 
a Roman Catholic, of course, it could not be satis- 
factory ; but to us it seems written in the very 
spirit of candor and charity. All the sources of 
real strength which the Papal Church possesses— 
its venerable antiquity—the zeal, learning, and 
pious lives of many of its distinguished members— 
the munificent provision made for its support— 
the priceless gems of art which adorn its temples 
—are fairly enumerated and estimated; while 
the “beggarly elements” which constitute its 
weakness are also plainly set forth. The glowing 
earnestness of the writer, the beauty of his style, 
his felicity of illustration, and the hopeful view of 
the future which he presents, are all calculated to 
rivet the reader’s attention to the close, and to 
furnish matter for much pleasant and profitable 
reflection. 

Of Spirit and the Constitution of Spiritual 
Beings. By Prof. Chace, of Brown University.— 
Though many of the writer’s opinions might easily 
be controverted, and some of his arguments pushed 
toa greater length than he ventures to do, this 
article abounds in suggestive passages, of which 
the following may serve as a specimen: “ The 
only rational ground for placing confidence in any 
of our varied perceptions is the veracity of God— 
the assurance that he has so made us, that when 
we rightly employ our several faculties, they will 
impart to us trae knowledge—right conceptions of 
himself, and of the universe which he has created. 
Beyond this we cannot go; for it is obvious that 
we might have been constituted in such a manner 
that all our senses should be but the avenues of 
illusion and falsehood. ‘That we are not made so, 
we must take upon trust.” 

In the August number we noticed a good many 
typographical errors, especially in the Oriental 
words ; but the November number contains very 
few. We are well aware of the difficulty of se- 
curing absolute correctness in a work published 
periodically and containing articles such as the 
Bibliotheca is composed of ; but where extraordi- 
nary difficulties exist extraordinary efforts should be 
made to surmount them. This work is not one of 
temporary value ; its rich fund of original materi- 
als will cause it to be consulted and referred to for 
a long period to come, and it would be a great pity 
if its authority should be weakened by mechanical 
blemishes which with due care may be avoided. 
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The Life of Benjamin Franklin. By O. L. 
Holley. Cooledge & Brother. 

A VALUABLE addition to the American Illustrated 
Library, published by Messrs. Cooledge. The de- 
signs are numerous and well selected to tell the 
story of the picturesque Life of Franklin, which 
has the interest of a Romance in its remarkable 
vicissitudes, while the agencies by which his eleva- 
tion was effected, present us with the regular work- 
ing of a strictly constructed moral drama. Heroes 
are not always safe models for the young, but 
Franklin is one of the most engaging of heroes, 
and the most sagacious of instructors. His wit 
and humor,—he was practical even there, —delight 
readers of every age. His prudential maxims 
have, to be sure, been attacked as low minded and 
selfish in their tendencies, but they were not so in 
reality, and are to be considered in fact essential to 
all the refinements of life, which must be built up 
on just such substantial foundations. A new edi- 
tion of Poor Richard could do no harm to the 
community, and we would the good Doctor were 
alive just now to deliver a lecture to the public on 
the Gold in California. The style of Mr. Holley’s 
narrative is pleasing. He is a warm admirer of 
his subject, an essential trait of a good popular bio- 
grapher. This book condenses the matter of the 
Autobiography, and of Mr. Sparks’s Collections, 
with a special design to exhibit the man, in those 
essential qualities which raised him from. a poor 
mechanic to one of the most honored positions of 
the world. 


Flora’s Interpreter, and Fortuna Flora. By 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Boston: Mussey & Co. 1849. 


Tue plan of this elegant volume unites brief 
botanical characters of the plants with colored 
engravings, poetical descriptions with correspond- 
ing passages of sentiment from favorite poets, 
with the addition of an amusing and ingenious 
lottery or book of fate built up on a combination 
of birthdays and temperaments, calculated to pro- 
duce much mirth and entertainment. Poetical 
extracts from English authors are ranged side by 
side with passages from American pens, while 
many of the poems are the original productions of 
Mrs. Hale. We are not surprised to learn that 
the earlier editions of this work have been reprint- 
ed in England, but regret to perceive that this has 
been without any profit to the American author. 


History of Alexander the Great. By Jacob 
Abbott, with Engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Assort shows undoubted tact in the pre- 
paration of his historiettes. He omits nothing 
which may add to a clearand ready understanding 
of his narrative. He writes for an audience, and 
hits his mark. Thus he calculates, as he tells us 
in his Preface, that there are perhaps two 
millions of people among the twenty millions 
in the United States, who need a_ gene- 
ral acquaintance with the history of the old 
world, and to whom the European handling of the 
subject is an obstacle. In other words, an agree- 
able, ready, off hand story is wanted, unencumber- 
ed with learned disquisition and taking not too 
much for granted as already known. For this de- 
mand Mr. Abbott is preparing, with great skill, a 
series of popular volumes, in which fine paper, 
luxurious type, woodcuts selected both for bold and 
striking effect and for ready information, aid very 
materially his judiciously selected points, and his 
fluent, plausible, explanatory style. No book en- 
terprise has been undertaken for a long time which 
exhibits more sagacity. 





The American Metropolitan Magazine. Edit- 
ed by William Landon. New York: Israel Post, 
259 Broadway. 

Tue first number for January, 1849, of a new 
Magazine, on the “Graham” and “Godey” 
model, with the imprint of the indefatigable pub- 
lisher, Mr. Post. It exhibits evidences of the ne- 


cessary tact and ability both in its literary and pub- 
lishing departments to secure success among the 
numerous competitors of its class for popular favor. 
Mrs. Child, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Osgood, Rev. 
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Ralph Hoyt, R. H. Stoddard, Mr. Headley, Mr. 
Lester, Mr. Foster, are among the contributors, 
while the illustrations from the pencil of Matteson 
are some of the best we have seen from his expe- 
rienced hand. 


Love's Remembrance: a Song. Words and 
music by S. C. Massett. The author of this song, 
one of our best amateur and social singers, has 
attained successfully the objects of a composition 
of the kind. He has furnished us with words, 
natural, pleasing, and easily remembered : adapted 
to an air of the same qualities; and altogether 
produced a composition which may easily take its 
course over the lips, and through the drawing- 
rooms of the fair cultivators of Music. Mr. Mas- 
sett has already acquired an enviable reputation by 
previous productions, which this little work will 
help to sustain. 





Sartain’s Magazine for February. Magazine 
publishers do not appear to recognise the almanacs 
in ordinary use: they turn the year topsy-turvy, 
and make us grow old before our time, by antici- 
pating months and seasons. When they can do it, 
as in the present case, with an improvement on the 
time gone by, we should not complain. The illus- 
trations of the February No. of this Magazine are 
better both in point of selection and execution, 
than its predecessor—and the reading matter is 
strengthened by one or two important accessions. 
Among these is a Christmas Story, by Miss Bre- 
mer, furnished expressly for its pages, translated 
from the original MS. by Mary Howitt. Special 
mention should be also made of Mrs. Kirkland’s 
capital paper, entitled “ Detached Thoughts about 
England.” It is in every way creditable to her 
character and reputation. Dewitt & Davenport 
are the New York agents. 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial 
Review. 8vo. pp. 128. Monthly. New York: 
Freeman Hunt, Editor and Proprietor. 


Tue January number of this useful Magazine 
opens with a portrait of Samuel Slater, the father 
of American Manufactures, and a memoir of his 
life and character, from the pen of John L. Blake, 
D.D., who was for several years the Rector of a 
church, mainly supported by Mr. Slater’s munifi- 
cence. The other prominent articles in the num- 
ber are, The History and Principles of Ancient 
Commerce, embracing the Commerce of Ancient 
Rome ; The Law of Debtor and Creditor in Ten- 
nessee ; Commercial Cities of Europe, including 
descriptions of the cities of Montpelier and Nis- 
mes, France ; Commercial Cities and Towns of 
the United States—No. xii. of the series, being 
devoted to Richmond, Va. The Gold Region of 
California, by the editor ; Protection of Ships from 
Lightning, by E. Merriam, and the Protection of 
Vessels from Fire, by Dr. Jas. Johnson, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 


Ollendorf’s New Method of learning to Read, 
Write, and Speak the Italian Language. Adapt- 
ed for the use of schools and private teachers. 
With additions and corrections, by Felix Foresti, 
LL.D., Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature in Col. College and the University of 
the city of New York. 

A Key to the Exercises. Edited by F. Foresti, 
Prof., &. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tae acquisition of the language linked with the 
winding melodies of modern music by the system 
of nature, or the nearest approach to it, is not to 
be overlooked. As it regards all the modern lan- 
guages, the method of teaching introduced by Ol- 
endorff, we are sure, from observation, is the best. 
This edition of the application of this method to 
the Italian is marked by similar care and elaboration 
to that which characterized the German Exercises, 
tevised by Professor Adler, and published by the 
Appletons, a remark we intend as a compliment to 
all parties concerned. A very simple calculation 
based on the number of lessons in the yolume, and 
a little resolution will, in an incredibly short time, 
rey a any of aur readers a proficient in the beauti- 

language of Dante, Tasso, and Boccacio. 

















BY MRS, MARY E,. HEWITT. 
On, what were the pride of the rich man’s gold, 
Or the worth of each untilled rood, 
Were it not for the rough, hard-handed poor 
Who toil for their daily fuod. 


Whatever of labor the rich man needs,§ 
From the poor man’s hand must come— 

From the cradle rare of the new-born heir, 
To the coffin and sculptured tomb. 


The poor man swayeth the settler’s axe, 
Till the forests far retire: 

And the city springs on its phenix wings 
O’er the brands of the log-house fire. 


He bandeth the earth with iron roads, 
And the steam-fed courser guides; 

And fearlessly he drives the steeds of the sea 
Wherever the rich man rides. 


He tills the plain till the ripened grain 
Is safe in the garner stored, 

And with rifle and snare he hunteth the fare 
That smokes on the rich man’s board. 


He twineth the costly robes of pride, 
And reareth the stately dome ; 

And cleaves from the clod the marble god 
That stands in the rich man’s home. 


The gauds of beauty, the work of art, 
Whatever your wealth hath bought— 
Nay—the very gold that your coffers hold 
The poor man’s hand hath wrought. 


Then health to the rude and thrifty poor, 
And honor them evermore ; 

They, ’mid the turmoil, earn the wages of toil, 
As your fathers did before. 


And think the reward of labor is health, 
That wealth is industry’s friend, 

That change is earth’s law, and soon the see-saw 
May rise at the poor man’s end. 





THE STORY OF A SNOW-WREATH. 
To the snow-wreath white 
Came a sunbeam bright, 
With golden wings, and smile of light, 
And it softly sings,—** Oh pure and fair! 
Thou art dearer than all in earth or air!” 


And the snow-wreath heard 
Each low, sweet word, 
Till its still, light heart was wildly stirred ; 
And it sighed “* Depart! oh, angel fair ; 
Too fragile I—thy love to share !” 


But the bright ray came, 
With its soul of flame, 
Till the snow-wreath blushed for love andshame, 
And with rose-hues flushed, to beauty brief, 
It died, in its delicate grace, of grief! 


For it wept away 
Its /ife tor the ray 
That stole from Heaven, and dared not stay ; 
And now forgiven, and robed in light, 
It weds the ray in the rainbow bright! 
ARIEL, 


Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl-chain of all virtues —Bishop Hall. 

Gravity is the ballast of the soul, which keeps 
the mind steady —Dr. Thomas Fuller. 
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THE POOR MAN’S DOINGS. Ovr new territorial acquisitions at the 


South-West are just now attracting a large 
share of public attention, chiefly on account 
of their real or supposed mineral wealth. 
There are, however, other matters of interest 
connected with them, interesting at least to 
those who are singular enough not to deem 
the acquisition of gold to be the grand aim 
and end of human existence. Occupying the 
fastnesses of the unexplored region, between 
the Gila and Colorado rivers, is one of the 
most singular aboriginal families of the con- 
tinent. For unknown ages, the undisputed 
possessors of the valleys in which they live, 
and maintaining the most rigid non-inter- 
course with the rest of the world, they know 
nothing about those curious juggles called 
treaties and compacts, by which they are 
made to figure, in the maps at least, as con- 
stituting part of this or that confederacy. 
They are probably little impressed with the 
value of the new dignity which has been con- 
ferred upon them, in their wholesale absorp- 
tion within the territories of the Giant Re- 
public. Indeed they may not know how to 
estimate the importance of this relation, until 
called upon to give place to the inexorable 
children of “ Manifest Destiny.” 

The November number of the “ American 
Review” contains an elaborate article upon 
the traces of aboriginal civilization, and upon 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this region, by 
Mr. E. G. Squier. This article embraces 
nearly all that is known upon these subjects, 
carefully collected from every accessible 
source. It appears that this region was vi- 
sited by an expedition under Vasquez Coro- 
nado, in 1542, within fifteen years after the 
conquest of Mexico, and excepting one or 
two visits by adventurers during the same 
century, has since remained a terra incognita. 
The accounts of these expeditions, buried 
among old manuscripts, in the libraries of 
Spain and Portugal, have lately come to 
light, and the information contained in Mr. 
Squier’s paper is chiefly derived from them. 
The most important account is that of Cas- 
tenada, who accompanied Coronado in his ex- 
pedition. 

We quote from Mr. Squier’s paper, the 
subjoined passages relating to the ancient in- 
habitants of the region in question : 

“ According to the account of Castenada, all 
the villages at Cibola, in Tiguex and elsewhere, 
were built on the same plan. They did not 
consist of houses, but rather of ranges of houses, 
separated by streets, each block constituting a 
square. They coincided in modes of entrance 
and defence, in short, in all respects, with the 
edifices of the present Pueblos, as described by 
Lieut. Abert. They were eeldom more than 
three or four stories high, but Castenada men- 
tions some of seven stories. ‘The town of 
Cicuyé was surrounded by a low stone wall, 
and the jnhabitants asserted that they had 
never been subdued. 

‘The houses were well arranged in the in- 
terior. There was always a kitchen and an 
oven, and a distinct room for breaking the 
maize, and converting it into meal. This 
work, as usual among the aborigines, was per- 
formed by the women. At a distance from the 
mountains, they had no fuel but dried grass, 
which they leans in large quantities, both 
for cooking and warmth.’ Their buildings 
were composed of prepared earth. According 
to Castenada, ‘they had no lime, but substi- 
tuted for it a mixture of ashes, earth, and coal 3 
and, although their houses were several stories 
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high, the walls were but half a fathom thick. 
They made great heaps of rushes and grass, 
and set them on fire ; when reduced to coal 
and ashes, they threw over the mass a quantity 
of earth and water, and mixed the whole toge- 
ther. Of this compound they formed cakes, 
which they used instead of stones. They 
plastered the outside of their building with the 
same mixture, so that the whole had the ap- 
pearance of mason’s work. This work was 
done by the women. The men brought the 
wood and did the carpentry.’ 

‘Under ground there were subterranean 
rooms, called by the Spaniards “ Estufas,” lite- 
rally “ Stews,” and which may be translated 
“ Air-baths.” In the middle of each was a fire, 
which was constantly fed with thyme or dried 
grass. These places were entered only by the 
men; women were forbidden to visit them. 
Some of them were round, others square ; their 
upper floor, which was on a level with the 
ground, was supported by pine pillars, and they 
were paved with large smooth stones. Some 
were as large as a “ tenniscourt.” ‘The Estu- 
fas at Braba were very large, and supported by 
twelve pine pillars, each of which was two 
fathoms in circumference and two fathoms 
high.’ 

From the circumstances that a constant 
fire was kept up in these Es/ufus, that they 
were forbidden to women, and that sacred 
dances and councils were held only in them, 
we are able to identify them as corresponding 
to the structures of the Floridian Indians, called 
* Hot Houses’ by the traders. In these also 
burned the eternal fire ; they were temples and 
council-houses, and were tabooed to the women. 
The correspondences here displayed, no doubt 
extended to the religions of the respective 
nations, but upon this point Castenada is silent. 
Coronada, howeyer, states that the people of 
Cibola worshipped the water, for the reason 
that it caused their corn to grow and main- 
tained their life, and because their fathers had 
worshipped it before them. In respect to the 
religion of the people on the Rio Grande, Es- 
pejo informs us that they ‘had many idols, 
which they worshipped, and particularly in 
a house an oratory (the E'stufa) for the 
devil, whereunto they ordinarily carry him 
meat. And as it is the use among Christians 
to erect crosses upon the highways, so have 
this people certain high chapels, in which they 
say the devil useth to take his ease, and recre- 
ate himself as he travelleth from one town to 
another—which chapels are particularly well 
trimmed and painted.’ The ruins of small 
circular and other enclosures, observed on emi- 
nent positions by Lieuts. Emory and Abert, 
are no doubt those of the sacred edifices men- 
tioned by Espejo, and it is worthy of remark 


that the same ideas which led to their erection, | 


existed — the Aztecs, who erected small 
temples on the hills and mountains, by the 
banks of streams and lakes, and at the corners 


of streets, for the accommodation of the invi- | 


sible divinities which, they believed, were con- 
stantly present and moving amongst them. 

‘ All these people subsisted principally on 
vegetable food. Maize, beans, and pumpkins 
are repeatedly mentioned as being universally 
cultivated, and to these mezquite bread was 
oceasionally added. Accounts differ as to the 
abundance of the supply. 


fertile and easy of cultivation, that it was not 
necessary to plough the ground in order to 
sow, and the crops of one year would supply 
the inhabitants with food for seven. At plant- 
ing time the ground was often covered with 
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the preceding crops, which it had not been | tain chains separating it from the great basin 
found necessary to take away. | of the Salt lake. It seems to be a high plain, 

‘Game was not plentiful. There were,| without verdure, and intersected by a fev 
however, some antelopes and deer, besides | ranges of mountains, the general course of 
ducks, turkeys, and partridges in abundance, | which is north-east and south-west, and which 
Some of these fowls appear to have been | give the same direction to the streams by which 
tamed, as the Spaniards frequently speak of | the country is traversed. The valleys of these 
being supplied with poultry by the Indians.’ | streams, as we gather from the early accounts 

The articles of Cress consisted of pre-;—and we have no others—are narrow and 
pared deer and buffalo skins, and cotton | fertile, and within them are found semi-civi- 
mantles of different sizes, but usually a} lized inhabitants, corresponding with those 
Spanish yard and a half in length. They had | occupying the towns of Cibola. The people 
also ornamental feather dresses, plaited on a/ of the different valleys, and those of different 


At Cibola, enough | 
was raised to sustain the inhabitants, but at 


the other places mentioned, the soil was so! 


network of thread. 
fact is stated by Castenada, viz. that the un-| 
married women went perfectly naked, sum- 
mer and winter; the reason assigned for 
which was, that any departure from chastity | 
would be at once revealed. We do not, how- | 
ever, find the statement confirmed by other 
accounts. 

Castenada states that cotton was not 
grown in New Mexico, but Jaramillo testifies | 
| that it was cultivated. Mr. Gallatin observes | 
that the black-seed or American cotton will | 
grow as far north as the latitude of Virginia, | 
and it can hardly be doubted that it was cul- 
tivated by the Indians on the Rio Grande, as | 
it now is by those on the Gila. Mr. Gallatin | 
thinks, however, that it could not have grown | 
there spontaneously, but was brought from | 
the south, between the tropics, from whieh | 
direction he is disposed to derive all the agri- 
culture of the continent. We may here men- 
tion, incidentally, that there are many cireum- 
stances which weigh heavily, if, indeed, they 
are not conclusive against this hypothesis. 

Bows and arrows, clubs and bucklers, 
were the weapons of these Indians. They 
made fine pottery, and well varnished and 
highly ornamented vases are frequently men- 
tioned as of common manufacture. 

In character they are represented by Cas- 
tenada as sensible, industrious, honest, and 
peaceable, indulging in no excesses, and re- 
fraining from cannibalism and human sacri- 
fices. They had chiefs, but were usually go- 
verned by a council of old men, after the 
manner of the semi-civilized tribes of Florida. 
As observed by Mr. Gallatin, ‘ although per- 
| haps as intelligent as the Mexicans, and cer- 
| tainly more humane, they are in most other 
| respects, especially in science and arts, very 
| inferior to them.’ They were, and still are, 
|remarkable for their conjugal fidelity, their 
| respect for property, and for their integrity in 
,all their dealings. Offences against society | 
| were —— punished by universal con- 
| tempt, rather than by penal enactments, which 
| cireumstance bespeaks a far higher standard 
of morality than any other American nation 
| possessed. Perfect equality existed among 

them ; there were no serfs or degraded castes ; 

| nor were they oppressed by a coalition of he- 
reditary masters leagued with an exacting 
| priesthood. They were thus exempt from 
| many of those evils which usually attend the 
| early progress of a people towards civilization. 
| They form, says the venerable investigator 
| now quoted, ‘the only refreshing episode in 
|the course of my researches’ into the early 
‘condition of the aboriginal nations of the 
continent. 

At the risk of protracting this notice to an | 
unreasonable length, we must be permitted | 
to add a few words more respecting the ‘ un- 
explored region’ in which the towns of Cibola 
' were situated, and which is bounded on the 
east by the Sierra Anahuac and the Sierra 
| Mimbres, on the south by the Gila, on the 
_ west by the Colorado, and north by the moun- 




















A most extraordinary | 
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parts of the same valley, as we gather from 
Coronado, Espejo, and Gareias, were, and no 
doubt still are, independent of each other, but 
maintain the most friendly relations, speak 
the same language, and have common institu- 
tions, habits, and customs. The tribes or 
various communities known under the indefi. 
nite name of Moqui, were visited, as we have 
already seen, as early as 1583, by Espejo, and 
afterwards in 1773, by Father Garcias. The 
descriptions which these authors have left us, 
might answer for the people of Cibola or Ti- 
guex, 

They have never been subjugated, and no 
doubt retain their primitive habits, impaired 
in no essential respect ty the changes which 
have been going on in all other parts of North 
America during the past three hundred years, 
They therefore afford to the intelligent explo- 
rer an opportunity, never again to be enjoyed, 
of investigating aboriginal semi-civilization 
under its original aspects. Included now 
within the territory of trading, land-absorbing 
America, it will not be long before their fast- 
nesses will be penetrated by the ‘ Surveyor of 
Public Lands, and the advantageous sites for 
mill seats and future cities, be duly displayed 
in lithographic splendor, upon the walls of the 
office of the * Moqui Universal Improvement 
and Land Investment Association, No. — Wall 
street, New York! Farewell, then, to the 
peace, simplicity, and the happiness of this 
Californian Arcadia !” 





COLONIAL HISTORY, 


Messrs. BartLett and Wetrorp will short- 
ly publish the third volume of the Collections 
of the New Jersey Historical Society—con- 
taining “The Provincial Courts of New Jer- 
sey, with Sketches of the Bench and Bar,” by 
Richard 8. Field, Esq., of Princeton, ” 
From the close connexion between New 
Jersey and New York, during much of their 
colonial existence, this work will be found to 
illustrate the lives and characters of many 
who were prominent actors in the most im- 
portant political events of the time, in both 
provinces: and from some of the sheets which 
we have had an opportunity to examine—and 
which wear a typographical dress of great 
beauty—we have selected the description of 4 
passage between a provincial governor and @ 
pular assembly, which strikes us as pecu- 
iarly dramatic and characteristic on either side. 
Cornbury and the Quakers were well met. 
CORNBURY AND THE NEW JERSEY ASSEMBLY. 
“ All who are at all familiar with the history 
of New Jersey, will readily call to mind the 
sharp passages of words which took place be- 
tween the Assembly and the Governor 1D 
he most wanton and fla- 
ant acts of tyranny and rapaeity had so ex- 
Comal the pone the aie a a 
stead of paying the least re to his con- 
stant dauuiinte money, they resolved them- 
selves into a committee of the yvhole to con- 
sider of their grievances. After resolving to 
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petition the Queen for his removal, they drew 
up a long remonstrance to be presented to 
Lord Cornbury in person, laden with their 
complaints. is memorable production was 
from the pen of Lewis Morris, who, after his 
expulsion from the Council, had been returned 
as a member of Assembly; and it was cer- 
tainly couched in no very courtly style, nor 
expressed in very measured terms. Various 
were the counts in this indictment. The Go- 
vernor—for by this title only did they now 
address him—was charged with long and un- 
necessary absence from the Province; with 
refusing to pass sentence of death upon two 
criminals—one of whom had been convicted 
of murdering her child, and the other of 
poisoning her husband—the blood of whose 
innocent victims, it was said, cried aloud for 
vengeance, which just heaven would not fail 
to pour down upon their devoted country if 
such crimes went unpunished; with compelling 
persons unjustly accused to pay costs, although 
no bills were found against them by the Grand 
Jury ; with unauthorized and arbitrary inter- 
ference with the rights of the Proprietors; 
and, to crown the whole, with having received 
large sums of money raised for the purpose of 

rocuring by bribery and corruption a disso- 
fation of the Assembly. Liberty, they said, 
was too valuable a thing to be easily parted 
with, and when such violent endeavors were 
used to tear it from them, they had neither 
heads, hearts, nor souls, that would not be 
moved with the miseries of their country, and 
would not be forward with their utmost 
power lawfully to redress them. And they 
concluded by advising the Governor to con- 
sider what it was that principally en the 
affections of a people, and that he would find 
no other artifices needful, than to let them be 
unmolested in the enjoyment of what of right 
belonged to them; that a wise man who va- 
lued his own happiness, would earnestly labor 
to regain their love. 


“Samuel Jenings was the Speaker of the 
Assembly, and upon him it devolved to pre- 
sent to the Governor this bold and spirited 
address ; and certainly it lost nothing of pun- 
gency or point in the manner of its delivery. 
Not at all daunted by the assumed air of lofti- 
ness and disdain which the Governor put on 
in order to intimidate him, he read it in a 
clear, firm, and deliberate tone, and when in- 
terrupted, as he frequently was, by the ery of 
stop! what's that? whenever he came to the 
more offensive parts, instead of being discon- 
certed, with an ap ce of great Kunallity 
he calmly desired leave to read the passages 
over again, which he did, says Smith, ‘with an 
additional emphasis upon those the most com- 
= so that on the second reading they 

me more observable than before.’ 

“When the Assembly had withdrawn, Corn- 
bury said to those about him, ‘that fellow 
Jenings has wee enough to face the 
devil.” After the lapse of some days, the 
Governor sent for the House, and delivered 
his answer. It was written and delivered in 
a tone of insolent defiance, and contained a 
good deal of that low humor for which he 
was noted. 

“In reference to the first charge, he says; 
‘ The affairs of New York have never hinder- 
ed the Governor from attending those of New 
Jersey whenever it has been requisite ; and I 
can safely say, I don’t know of any grievances 
this Province labors under, except it. be the 
having a certain number of people in it who 
never will be faithful to, nor live quietly under 
any government, nor suffer their neighbors to 
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enjoy eny peace, quiet, or happiness, if they 
ean help it.’ 

“ As to the second charge he thus proceeds : 
* As to what you say with relation to the ap- 
prehensions you have, that just heaven will 
not fail to pour down vengeance upon your 
already miserable country, if these criminals 
are not made to suffer according to their de- 
merits; I am of opinion, that nothing has 
hindered the vengeance of just heaven from 
falling upon this province long ago, but the 
infinite mercy, goodness, long-suffering, and 
forbearance of Almighty God, who has been 
abundantly provoked by the repeated crying 
sins of a perverse generation among us, and 
more especially by the dangerous and abomi- 
nable doctrines, and the wicked lives and 
practices of a number of people’ (meaning 
the Quakers), ‘some of whom, under the pre- 
tended name of Christians, have dared to deny 
the very essence and being of the Saviour of 
the world.’ 

“ With regard to persons paying fees, against 
whom no bills had been found by the Grand 
Jury, he intimates, that if juries were in this 
country what they ought to be, there might 
possibly be some ground of complaint; ‘ but, 
he adds, ‘we find by woful experience, that 
there are many men who have been admitted 
to serve upon grand and petty juries, who 
have convinced the world that they have no 
regard for the oaths they take, especially 
among a sort of people, who, under a pretence 
of conscience, refuse to take an oath; and yet 
many of them, under the cloak of a very so- 
lemn affirmation, dare to commit the greatest 
enormities, agg if it be to serve a friend, 
as they call him.’ Jenings, you know, was a 
Quaker. 

“ Another complaint was, that there was 
but one office for the probate of wills, which 
was at Burlington, and that it was very ex- 
pensive and inconvenient for persons living in 
remote parts of the Province to attend it. 
After pronouncing this complaint to be ma- 
licious, scandalous, and frivolous, contrived 
only to amuse poor ignorant people with no- 
tions of grievances, he says: ‘ But of all people 
in the world, the Quakers ought to Be the 
last to complain of the hardships of travelling 
a few miles upon such an occasion, who never 
repine at the trouble and charges of travelling 
several hundred miles to a yearly meeting, 
where it is evidently known, that nothing 
was ever done for the good of the country, 
but on the contrary, continual contrivances 
are carried on for the undermining of the Go- 
vernment both in Church and State.’ 


“« These, Governor, are some of the grievan- 
ces,’ was one of the expressions in the remon- 
strance. This, he says, is certainly one of 
the boldest assertions that ever was made, es- 
pecially when there appears no manner of 
proof to make it out: ‘ And although I know 
very well that there are several unquiet spirits 
in the Province, who will never be content to 
live quiet under any Bay corguar but their 
own, oe ae gon Poe er pe neither, as ap- 
pears their methods o prsentns when 
the Bscpescaentt was in the hands of the Pro- 
prietors, when many of these very men who 
are now the remonstrancers, were in authority, 
and used the most arbitrary and illegal me- 
thods of proceeding over their fellow-subjects 
that were ever heard of; yet I am satisfied 
there are very few men in the province, except 
Samuel Jenings and Lewis Morris—men 
known neither to have good principles nor 
good morals—who have ventured to accuse 
a Governor of such crimes, without any proof 











to make out their accusation; but they are 
capable of anything but good.’ 

“*T was going to conclude,’ he says, ‘ with 
giving you some wholesome advice; but I 
consider that will be but labor lost, and there- 
fore shall reserve it for persons who I hope 
will make a right use of it.’ 

“A replication to this answer was of course 
prepared by the Assembly, and a committee 
appointed to present it to the Governor; but 
he refused to receive it, and the House there- 
upon ordered that it should be entered on 
their journal. It was dignified and dispassion- 
ate, but entirely too long to be here inserted. 
There was one passage in it, however, too 
characteristic to be omitted. In reference to 
his repeated attacks upon the Quakers, they 
remind him that it was the General Assembly 
of the Province of New Jersey that com- 
plained, and not the Quakers, with whose 
persons and meetings thay had nothing to do ; 
but, it is added, ‘Those of them who are 
members of this House, have begged leave, in 
behalf of themselves and their friends, to tell 
the Gevernor they must answer him in the 
words of Nehemiah to Sanballat, contained in 
the eighth verse of the sixth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, viz.: “ T’here are no such things done as 
thou sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine 
own heart.”’ 

“The Governor, alarmed at the effect which 
these complaints and remonstranees might 
have at home, prevailed upon the Lieutenant 
Governor Ingoldsby,and some of the Council, 
to unite in an address to the Queen, in which 
they fully justify the whole of Lord Corn- 
bury’s conduct ; pronounce the charges made 
against him by the Assembly false and mali- 
cious; and ascribe all the difficulties which 
had arisen, to the ‘turbulent, factious, and 
disloyal principles of two men in the Assem- 
bly, Lewis Morris and Samuel Jenings a 
Quaker—men notoriously known to be uneasy 
under all government—men never known to 
be consistent with themselves—men to whom 
all the factions and confusions in the Govern- 
ment of New Jersey and Pennsylvania for 
many years are wholly owing.’ The language 
of this address betokened but too clearly the 
source from which it emanated. It was in 
Lord Cornbury’s own peculiar vein.” 





THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS. 

Mr. THAcKERAY commences his new novel 
right gallantly with some charming sketches 
of character, an apothecary turned into a 
squire (the father of the hero), the mother 
with touches of feeling, a club man, Major 
Pendennis who falls in love with an actress, 
the Fotheringay, on the introduction of his 
friend Foker, a “ fast man,” on occasion of a 
certain personation on a provincial stage of 
Mrs. Haller. The scene af this disaster is 
very happily sketched. We give it entire. 


A PERFORMANCE OF THE STRANGER. 


“A bottle of sherry, a bottle of sham, a 
bottle of port and a shass caffy, it ain’t so 
bad, hay, Pen?” Foker said, and pronounced, 
after all these delicacies and a quantity of 
nuts and fruit had been dispatched, that it was 
time to “toddle.” Pen sprang up with very 
bright eyes, and a flushed face; and they 
moved off towards the theatre, where they 
paid their money to the wheezy old lady 
slumbering in the money taker’s box. “ Mrs. 
Dropsicum, mater mother-in-law, great in 
Lady Macbeth,” Foker said to his companion. 
Foker knew her, too. 

They had almost their choice of places in 
the baxes of the theatre, which was no better 
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filled than country theatres usually are in 
spite of the ‘universal burst of attraction 
and galvanic thrills of delight’ advertised by 
Bingley in the play-bills. A score or so of 
people dotted the pit-benches, a few more kept 
up a kicking at whistling in the galleries, 
and a dozen others, who came in with free 
admissions, were in the boxes where our 
young gentlemen sat. Lieutenants Rodgers 
and Podgers, and young Cornet Tidmus, of 
the Dragoons, occupied a private box. The 
performers acted to them, and these gentle- 
men seemed to hold conversations with the 
—_— when not engaged in the dialogue, 
and applauded them by name loudly. 

Bingley the manager, who assumed all the 
chief tragic and comic parts except when he 
modestly retreated to make way for the Lon- 
don stars, who came down occasionally to 
Chatteries, was great in the character of the 
“Stranger.” He was attired in the tight pan- 
taloons and Hessian boots which the stage 
legend has given to that injured man, with a 
large cloak and beaver, and a hearse feather 
in it drooping over his raddled old face, and 
only partially concealing his great buckled 
brown wig. He had the stage-jewellery on 
too, of which he selected the largest and 
most shiny rings for himself, and allowed his 
little finger to quiver out of his cloak with a 
sham diamond ring covering the first joint of 
the finger and twiddling in the faces of the 
pit. Bingley made it a favor to the young 
men of his eompany to go on in light comedy 
parts with that ring. They flattered him by 
asking its history. The stage has its tradi- 
tional jewels as the Crown and all great fami- 
lies have. This had belonged to George 
Frederick Cooke, who had had it from Mr. 
Quin, who may have bought it for a shilling. 
Bingley fancied the world was fascinated with 
its glitter. 

He was reading out of the stage-book— 
that wonderful stage-book which is not bound 
like any other book in the world, but is 
rouged and tawdry like the hero or heroine 
who holds it; and who holds ‘it as people 
never do hold books: and points with his 
finger to a passage, and wags his head omi- 
nously at the audience, and then lifts up eyes 
and finger to the ceiling professing to derive 
some intense consolation from the work be- 
tween which and heaven there is a strong 
affinity. Anybody who has ever seen one of 
our great light comedians, X. in a chintz dress- 
ing-gown, such as nobody ever wore, and 
Seen himself to the public as a young 
nobleman in his apartments, and whiling 
away the time with light literature until his 
friend Sir Harry shall arrive, or his father 
shall come down to breakfast—anybody, I 
say, who has seen the great X. over a sham 
book, has indeed had a great pleasure and an 
abiding matter for thought. 

Directly the Stranger saw the young men, 
he acted at them; eyeing them solemnly over 
his gilt volume as he lay on the stage-bank 
showing his hand, his ring, and his Hessians. 
He calculated the effect that every one of 
these ornaments would produce upon his vie- 
tims: he was determined to fascinate them, 
for he knew that they had paid their money : 
and he saw their families coming in from the 
country and filling the cane chairs in the 
boxes, 

As he lay on the bank reading, his servant, 
Francis, made remarks upon his master. 

“ Again reading,” said Francis, “thus it is, 
from morn to night. To him nature has no 
beauty—life no charm. For three years I 


have never seen him smile” (the gloom of 





Bingley’s face was fearful. to witness during 
these comments of the faithful domestic). 
“Nothing diverts him. O, if he would but 
attach himself to any living thing, were it an 
animal—for something man must love.” 

[Enter Tobias (Goll) from the hut.) He 
cries, “O, how refreshing, after seven long 
weeks, to feel these warm sunbeams once 
again. Thanks, bounteous heaven, for the 
joy I taste!’ He presses his cap between his 
hands, looks up and prays. The Stranger 
eyes him attentively. 

Francis to the Stranger. “This old man’s 
share of earthly happiness ean be but little. 
Yet mark how grateful he is for his portion 
of it.” 

Bingley. “Because, though old, he is but 
a child in the leading-string of hope.” (He 
looks steadily at Foker, who, however, con- 
tinues to suck the top of his stick in an un- 
concerned manner.) 

Francis. “Hope is the nurse of life.” 

Bingley. “And her cradle—is the grave.” 

The Stranger uttered this with the moan 
of a bassoon in agony, and fixed his eyes on 
Pendennis so steadily, that the poor lad was 
quite put out of countenance. He thought 
the whole house must be looking at him; and 
cast his eyes down. As soon as ever he 
raised them Bingley’s were at him again. All 
through the scene the manager played at him. 
When he was about to do a good action, and 
sent off Francis with his book, so that that 
domestic should not witness the deed of be- 
nevolence which he meditated, Bingley marked 
the page carefully, so that he might continue 
the perusal of the volume off the stage if he 
liked. But all was done in the direct face of 
Pendennis, whom the manager was bent upon 
subjugating. How relieved the lad was when 
the scene ended, and Foker, tapping with his 
cane, cried out * Bravo, Bingley !” 

“Give him a hand, Pendennis; you know 
every chap likes a hand,” Mr. Foker said ; 
and the good-natured young gentleman, and 
Pendennis laughing, and the dragoons in the 
opposite box, began clapping hands to the best 
of their power. 

A chamber in Wintersen Castle closed over 
Tobias’s hut and the Stranger and his boots; 
and servants appeared bustling about with 
chairs and tables—*That’s Hicks and Miss 
Thackthwaite,” whispered Foker. “ Pretty 
girl,ain’t she, Pendennis? Butstop—hurray— 
bravo! here’s the Fotheringay.” 

The pit thrilled and thumped its umbrellas ; 
a volley of applause was fired from the galle- 
ry: the Dragoon officers and Foker clapped 
their hands furiously : you would have thought 
the house was full, so loud were their plaudits. 
The red face and ragged whiskers of Mr. 
Costigan were seen peering from the side- 
scene. Pen’s eyes opened wide and bright, 
as Mrs. Haller entered with a downcast look, 
then rallying at the sound of the applause, 
swept the house with a grateful glance, and, 
folding her hands across her breast, sank 
down in a magnificent curtsey. More ap- 
plause, more umbrellas; Pen this time, flam- 
ing with wine and enthusiasm, clapped hands 
and sang “bravo” louder than all. Mrs. 
Haller saw him, and everybody else, and old 
Mr. Bows, the little fiddler of the orchestra 
(which was this night increased by a detach- 
ment of the band of the Dragoons, by the 
kind permission of Colonel Swallowtail), 
looked up from the desk where he was 
perched, with his crutch beside him, and 
smiled at the enthusiasm of the lad. 

Those who have only seen Miss Fotherin- 
gay in later days, since her marriage and in- 
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troduction into London life, have little idea 
how beautiful a creature she was at the time 
when our friend Pen first set eyes on her: 
and I warn my reader, as beforehand, that the 
pencil which illustrates this work (and can 
draw an ugly face tolerably well, but is sadly 
put out when it tries to delineate a beauty) 
can give no sort of notion of her. She was 
the tallest of women, and at her then age of 
six-and-twenty—for six-and-twenty she was, 
though she vows she was only nineteen—in 
the prime and fulness of her beauty. Her 
forehead was vast, and her black hair waved 
over it with a natural ripple (that beauties of 
late days have tried to imitate with the help 
of the crimping-irons) and was confined in 
shining and voluminous braids at the back of 
a neck such as you see on the shoulders of 
the Louvre Yenus—that delight of gods and 
men. Her eyes, when she lifted them up to 
gaze upon you, and ere she dropped their 
purple deep-fringed lids, shone with tender- 
ness and mystery unfathomable. Love and 
Genius seemed to look out from them and 
then retire coyly, as if ashamed to have been 
seen at the lattice. Who could have had 
such a commanding brow but a woman of 
high intellect? She never laughed (indeed 
her teeth were not good), but a smile of end- 
less tenderness and sweetness played round 
her beautiful lips, and in the dimples of her 
cheeks and her lovely chin. Her nose defied 
description in those days. Her ears were 
like two little pearl shells, which the earrings 
she wore (though the handsomest properties 
in the theatre) only insulted. She was dress- 
ed in long flowing robes of black, which she 
managed and swept to and fro with wonder- 
ful grace, and out of the folds of which you 
only saw her sandals occasionally ; they were 
of rather a large size; but Pen thought them 
as ravishing as the slippers of Cinderella. 
But it was her hand and arm that this magnifi- 
cent creature most excelled in, and somehow 
ou could never see her but through them. 
They surrounded her. When she folded them 
over her bosom in resignation; when she 
dropped them in mute agony, or raised them 
in superb command; when in sportive gaiety 
her hands fluttered and waved before her, like 
—what shall we say !—like the snowy doves 
before the chariot of Venus—it was with 
these arms and hands that she beckoned, re- 
pelled, entreated, embraced, her admirers—no 
single one, for she was armed with her own 
virtue, and with her father’s valor, whose 
sword would have leapt from its scabbard at 
any insult offered at his child—but the whole 
house ; which rose to her, as the phrase was, 
as she curtseyed and bowed, and ed it. 
Thus she stood for a minute—complete 
and beautiful—as Pen stared at her. “I say, 
Pen, isn’t she a stanner?” asked Mr. Foker. 
“Hush!” Pen said. “She’s speaking.” 
She began her business in a deep sweet 
voice. Those who know the play of the 
“ Stranger,” are aware that the remarks made 
by the various characters are not valuable in 
themselves, either for their sound sense, their 
novelty of observation, or their poetic fancy. 
In fact, if a man were to say it was a stupid 
play, he would not be wrong. Nobody ever 
talked so. If we meet poe = Z = 
happen, it is a t mercy that they do no 
aveh sagt fas words. The sages ye 8 
talk is sham, like the book he reads the 
hair he wears, and the bank he sits on, and 
the diamond ring he makes play with—but, 
in the midst of the balderdash, there runs 
that reality of love, children, and forgiveness 
of wrong, which will be listened to wher- 
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ever it is preached, and sets all the world 
sym thizing. - 
With what smothered sorrow, with what 
gushing pathos, Mrs. Haller delivered her 
| At first, when as Count Wintersen’s 
housekeeper, and preparing for his Excellen- 
cy’s arrival, she has to give orders about the 
beds and furniture, and the dinner, &c., to be 
got ready, she did so with the calm agony of 
despair. But when she could get rid of the 
stupid servants and give vent to her feelings 
to'the pit and the house, she overflowed to 
each individual as if he were her particular 
confidant, and she was crying out her griefs 
on his shoulder: the little fiddler in the or- 
chestra (whom she did not seem to watch, 
though he followed her ceaselessly) twitched, 
twisted, nodded, pointed about, and when she 
came to the favorite passage, “I have a Wil- 
liam too, if he be still alive—Ah, yes, if he 
be still alive. His little sister, too! Why, 
Fancy, dost thou rack me so? Why dost 
thou image my poor children fainting in sick- 
ness, and crying to—to—their mum-um-other,” 
—when she came to this passage little Bows 





buried his face in his blue cotton handker- 
chief, after crying out “ Bravo.” 

All the house was affected. Foker, for his 
part, taking out a large yellow bandanna, 
wept piteously. As for Pen, he was gone too 
far for that. He followed the woman about 
and about—when she was off the stage, it 
and the house were blank ; the lights and the 
red officers reeled wildly before his sight. He 
watched her at the side-scene—where she 
stood waiting to come on the stage, and where 
her father took off her shawl: when the re- 
conciliation arrived, and she flung herself 
down on Mr. Bingley’s shoulders, whilst the 
children clung to their knees, and the Count- 
ess (Mrs. Bingley) and Baron Steinforth (per- 
formed with great liveliness and spirit by 
Garbetts)}—with the rest of the characters 
formed a group round them, Pen’s hot eyes 
only saw Fotheringay, Fotheringay. he 
curtain fell upon him like a pall. He did not 
hear a word of what Bingley said, who came 
forward to announce the play for the next 
evening, and who took the tumultuous ap- 
plause, as usual, for himself. Pen was not 
even distinctly aware that the house was 
calling for Miss Fotheringay, nor did the 
manager seem to comprehend that anybody 
else but himself had caused the success of 
the play. At last he understood it—stepped 
back with a grin, and presently appeared with 
Mrs. Haller on his arm. How beautiful she 
looked! Her hair had fallen down, the 
officers threw her flowers. She clutched 
them to her heart. She put back her hair, 


and smiled all round. Her eyes met Pen’s. | 


Down went the curtain again: and she was 


gone. Not one note could he hear of the 
overture which the brass band of the dragoons 
blew by kind permission of Colonel Swal- 


lowtail. 

“She is a crusher, ain't she now?’ Mr. 
Foker asked of his companion. 

Pen did not know exactly what Foker said, 
and answered vaguely. fe could not tell 
the other what he felt; he could not have 
spoken, just then, to any mortal. Besides, 

endennis did not quite know what he felt 
yet; it was something overwhelming, mad- 
dening, delicious ; a fever of wild joy and un- 
defined longing. 

And now Rowkins and Miss Thackthwaite 
came on to dance the favorite double horu- 
pipe, and Foker abandoned himself to the 
delights of this ballet, just as he had to the 


tears of the tragedy, a few minutes before. | 
Pen did not care for it, or indeed think about | 
the dance, except to remember that that | 
woman was acting with her in the scene | 
where she first came in. It was a mist be- | 
fore his eyes. At the end of the dance he 
looked at his watch and said it was time for | 
him to go. 

“Hang it, stay to see The Bravo of the 
Battle-Axe,” Foker said, “Bingley’s splendid 
in it: he wears red tights, and has to carry 
Mrs. B. over the Pine-bridge of the Cataract, 
only she’s too heavy. It’s great fun, do 
stop.” 

Pen looked at the bill with one lingering 
fond hope that Miss leagmge 4 te name | 
might be hidden, somewhere, in the list of the | 
actors of the after-piece, but there was no 
such name. Go he must. He had a long 
ride home. He squeezed Foker’s hand. He 
waschoking to speak, but couldn’t. He quit- 
ted the theatre and walked frantically about 
the town, he knew not how long: then he 
mounted at the George and rode homewards, 
and Clavering clock sang out one as he came. 
into the yard at Fairoaks. The lady of the 
house might have been awake, but she only 


amuse her. 


; some amorous verses. 














cares of state in her company. Barillon and 
Saint Evremond found in her drawing-room, 
consolation for their long banishment from 
Paris. The learning of Vossius, the wit of 
Waller, were daily employed to flatter and 
But her diseased mind required 
stronger stimulants, and sought them in gal- 
lantry, in basset, and in usquebaugh. While 


/Chariles flirted with his three sultanas, Hor- 


tensia’s French page, a handsome boy, whose 


| vocal performances were the delight of White- 


hall, and were rewarded by numerous presents 
of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
A party of twenty 
courtiers was seated at cards round a large 
table on which gold was heaped in mountains. 
Even then the king had complained that he 
did not feel quite well. He had no appetite 
for his supper: his rest that night was broken; 
but on the following morning he rose, as usual, 
early.” 


The introduction ®.. Roman Catholic 
priest by the Duke of York, and the last mo- 
ments of the King, are thus described :— _ 


“The duke’s orders were obeyed ; and even 
the physicians withdrew. The back door was 


then opened, and Father Huddleston entered. 
A cloak had been thrown over his sacred vest- 
'ments, and his shaven crown was concealed 
|by a flowing wig. ‘Sir,’ said the duke, ‘this 
good man once saved your life. He now 
'comes to save your soul.” Charles faintly an- 
swered, ‘He is welcome.’ Huddleston went 
through his part better than had been expect- 
‘ |ed. He knelt by the bed, listened to the con- 
“His palace had seldom presented a gayer | fession, pronounced the absolution, and admi- 
or a more scandalous appearance than on the nistered extreme unction. He asked if the king 
evening of Sunday, the first of February, 1685. | wished to receive the Lord’s supper. ‘ Sure- 
Some grave persons who had gone thither, ly,’ said Charles, ‘if [am not unworthy.’ The 
after the fashion of that age, to pay their daty | ost was brought in. Charles feebly strove to 
to their sovereign, and who had expected that, | rise and kneel before it. The priest bade him 
on such a day, his court would wear a decent | lie still, and assured him that God would 
aspect, were struck with astonishment and | accept the humiliation of the soul, and would 
horror. The great gallery of Whitehall, an | not require the humiliation of the body. ‘The 
admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tu- | king found so much difficulty in swallowing 
dors, was crowded with revellers and gamblers. | the bread that it was necessary to open the 
The king sat there chatting and toying with door and to procure a glass of water. This 
three women, whose charms were the boast, | rite ended, the monk held up a crucifix before 
and whose vices were the disgrace, of three the penitent, charged him to fix his last 
nations. Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleve- | thoughts upon the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
| land, was there, no longer young, but still re-| and withdrew. 'The whole ceremony had oc- 
| taining some traces of that superb and volup- | cupied about three quarters of an hour; and, 
|tuous loveliness which twenty years before during that time, the courtiers who filled the 
overcame the hearts of all men. There too | outer room had communicated their suspicions 
was the Duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft/to each other by whispers and significant 
; and infantine features were lighted up with| glances. The door was at length thrown 
|the vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, | open, and the crowd again filled the chamber of 
/Dachess of Mazarin, and niece of the great! death. 


| Cardinal, completed the group. She had been| It was now late in the evening. The king 
early removed from her native Italy to the! seemed much relieved by what had passed. 
His His natural children were brought to his bed- 
power and her own attractions had drawn a side, the dukes of Grafton, Southampton, and 
crowd of illustrious suitors round her. Charles Northumberland, sons of the Duchess of Cleve- 
himself, during his exile, had sought her hand | Jand, the Duke of St. Alban’s, son of Eleanor 
in vain. No gift of nature or of fortune seem- | Gwynn, and the Dake of Richmond, son of 
ed to be wanting to her. Her face was beau-| the Duchess of Portsmouth. Charles blessed 
tiful with the rich beauty of the south, her un- | them all, but spoke with peculiar tenderness to 
derstanding quick, her manners graceful, her; Richmond. One face which should have been 
rank exalted, her possessions immense ; but her ‘there was wanting. The eldest and best be- 
ungovernable passions had turned all these loved child was an exile anda wanderer. His 
blessings into curses. She had found the name was not once mentioned by his father. 

misery of an ill assorted marriage intolerable,, During the night Charles earnestly recom- 
had fled from her husband, had abandoned her! mended the Duchegs of Portsmouth and her 
vast wealth, and, after having astonished Rome boy to the care of James; ‘And do not,’ he 
and Piedmont by her adventures, had fixed her goodnaturedly added, ‘let poor Nelly starve.’ 
abode in England. Her house was the favor- ‘The queen sent excuses for her absence by 
ite resort of men of wit and pleasure, who, for Halifax. She said that she was too much dis- 
the sake of her smiles and her table, endured | ordered to resume her post by the couch, and 
her frequent fits of insolence and il) humor. | implored pardon for any offence which she 
Rochester and Godolphin sometimes forget the | might unwittingly have given. ‘She ask my 


| heard him from the passage outside his room 
as he dashed into bed and pulled the clothes 
' over his head. 





THE LAST SUNDAY OF CHARLES II. 


Macau.ay gives this vivid sketch of the scene 
at Whitehall, on the last Sunday on earth, of 
the Merry Monarch :— 





| court where her uncle was supreme. 
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pemeens 
ers with all my heart.’ 
The morning light began to peep through 
the windows of Whitehall; and Charles de- 
sired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, 
that he might have one more look at the day. 
He remarked that it was time to wind up a 
clock which stood near his bed. These little 
circumstances were long remembered, because 
they proved beyond dispute that, when he de- 
clared himself a Roman Catholic, he was in 
full possession of his faculties. He apolo- 
gized to those who had stood around him all 
night for the trouble which he had caused. He 
had been, he said, a most unconscionable time 
dying; but he hoped that they would excuse 
it. This was the last glimpse of that exquisite 
urbanity, so often found potent to eharm away 
the resentment of a justly incensed nation. 
Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man 
failed. Before ten hig, senses were gone. 
Great numbers had repilifed to the churches at 
the hour of morning service. When the 
prayer for the king was read, loud groans and 
sobs showed how deeply his people felt for 
him. At noon on Friday, the sixth of Febru- 
ary, he passed away without a struggle.” 


Ghe Pine Arts. 

THE GREEK SLAVE AND MR. ROBB. 
An exciting controversy between Mr. Robb, 
of New Orleans, and Mr. Kellogg, the exhi- 
bitor of the Greek Slave in this country, has 
been oceupying a great deal of space in the 
western and southern papers of late, and from 
them has found its way into some of the jour- 
nals of this city. We cannot help thinking 
that an undue prominence has already been 
given to the matter, which, as usual in such 
cases, seems to have been rather the result of 
es ig ga between the parties con- 
cerned, than of wrong motive on the part of 
either. At the same time, it comes to our 
notice in a way which seems to render neces- 
sary some particular and detailed reference to 
the circumstances of the controversy, and the 
matters in dispute. We do this the more 
willingly because Mr. Powers, who certainly 
has the largest interest at stake in the issue, 
labors under the disadvantage of absence 
from the country, and has in this a claim upon 
the services of those who are in a position to 
assist the public in arriving at an impartial 
conclusion, 

We gather an outline of the facts chiefly 
from the statement of Mr. Robb, published in 
the New Orleans Picayune of December 11. 

It appears that that gentleman commis- 
sioned Mr. Powers, in October, 1845, to exe- 
cute for him a copy of the statue of the Greek 
Slave, leaving it to the artist to fix his own 
price and ‘the time of delivering the work. 
Mr. Powers agreed to complete it within two 
years. Mr, Robb states that he expected to 
receive it at New Orleans, under this agree- 
ment, at the Jatest, in January, 1848. 

In December, 1846, ty Ret wrote to 
the Hon. R. H. Wilde, through whom the 
previous negotiations had been conducted, in- 
forming him that the statue was progressing, 
and expressing a strong desire that when 
completed he might be permitted by Mr. Robb 
to exhibit it, on his own account, in the prin- 
cipal cities between Boston and New Orleans, 
before delivering it to the owner in the latter 
place. This permission he asked distinctly as 
a matter of favor, and on the ground of the 
oe benefit, pecuniary and otherwise, which 

e might anticipate from such an exhibition. 
He says, 











the exhibition ; but I do not now offer to do this, 


not knowing how far thé disposition of Mr. Robb 
would allow me to do in this respect. 


“ T should be sorry to offend him by making an 


unjust request or an offensive offer. I leave all 
this to your own discretion, whether to name the 
subject at all to Mr. Robb, or so much of what I 
have said above as you may deem prudent.” 


Mr. Wilde communicated this request to Mr. 
Robb, who acceded to it, declining any par- 
ticipation in the avails of the exhibition, and 
stipulating that his name should not appear as 
the owner of the statue. 

The Greek Slave arrived in this city in Au- 
gust, 1847, in charge of Mr. Kellogg. It was 
exhibited here and elsewhere during the ensu- 
ing autumn and winter. In December, 1847 
(according to Mr. Kellogg’s statement), it 
was claimed by Mr. Robb, who demanded its 
delivery in New Orleans not later than the 
first of March next ensuing. This demand 
was resisted by Mr. Kellogg, for reasons 
which we will presently state. Legal pro- 
ceedings were threatened, and the statue was 
then delivered to Mr. Robb, in Philadelphia, 
in the month of March. 

Mr. Kellogg subsequently received from 
Florence another copy of the statue, with 
which he continued the exhibition. In the 
meantime, the one received by Mr. Robb has 
been recently exhibited by that gentleman in 
New Orleans for the benefit of one of the 
local charitable institutions. This proceed. 
ing, as we understand it, was the immediate 
oceasion of the controversy. It is regarded 
by Mr. Kellogg as a direct interference with 
the intended exhibition in New Orleans, by 
him, for Mr. Powers’ benefit, of the statue in 
his charge, and as having been induced by the 
unkind feeling of Mr. Robb towards himself 
and the artist, growing out of the difficulties 
in relation to the delivery of the statue. In 
Mr. Kellogg’s card, to which the statement of 
Mr. Robb above referred to is in reply, the 
conduct of the latter gentleman is censured 
in very severe terms, especially in respect to 
his demand of the statue in December, 1847, 
as illiberal, and in direct violation of the 
spirit of the agreement with Mr. Powers. 

From Mr. Kellogg’s card, and collateral 
sources of information, it appears that, at the 
time of receiving Mr. Robb’s permission to 
exhibit the Greek Slave, Mr. Powers had in 
his possession a copy of the statue alread 
sold to Lord Ward. Being desirous to avail 
himself of the advantages of the exhibition as 
fully as possible, he obtained Lord Ward’s 
consent to substitute this copy for Mr. Robb’s, 
and to send it at once to America; and it was 
accordingly sent wy Mr. Kellogg, in August, 
as above stated. He thus secured the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting it for several months be- 
fore the term of his contract with Mr. Robb 
for the completion of his statue should expire. 
Mr. Powers regarded it as his property until the 
arrival of the time contracted for with Mr. 
Robb for its completion and delivery. After 
that it would become Mr. Robb’s, subject to 
his promise for its exhibition in the various 
cities for the artist’s benefit. The exhibition 

vious to that time was the result of Lord 

ard’s concession, not Mr, Robb’s. 

Mr. Robb, however, regarded this statue as 
his property the moment it arrived in New 
York, and considered that he had a right to 
terminate its exhibition at pleasure, He ac- 


Y | commit 








to expect even the completion of his statue 
for several months, and that after that time 
arrived, its exhibition, aecording to previous 
consent, must intervene before he could claim 
its delivery. According to Mr. Robb’s under- 
standing of the contract he was entitled to the 
statue in January ; the exhibition to continue 
at his pleasure after that time. 

Finding that there was some misunderstand. 
ing, and that Mr. Robb was in haste to receive 
his statue, Mr. Powers offered, in October, 
1847, to send him, at once, another copy 
which he had on hand, made originally for 
Sir Charles Coote, but which that gentleman 
was anxious to relinquish in consequence of 
pecuniary embarrassment. At the same time 
he expressed his desire through Mr. Kellogg, 
that Mr. Rebb would permit the exhibition of 
the one already in the United States to con- 
tinue, and receive it on its arrival in New 
Orleans, 

This was declined. Mr, Robb received the 
Ward statue in March, and has since ex- 
hibited it in New Orleans. The Coote statue 
was then sent to Mr. Kellogg, and is now on 
exhibition in Cincinnati. 

This we believe to be acorrect statement of 
the case. We are unable to find anything in 
it which in any way reflects unfavorably upon 
the conduct of Mr. Powers. The consent of 
Mr. Robb to the exhibition of his statue when 
completed, gave,him the opportunity, long 
desired, of sending this, the most celebrated 
of his works, to the United States, for the 
judgment of his countrymen upon its merits 
as a work of art. The subsequent eonsent 
of Lord Ward to the substitution of his 
statue for that of Mr. Robb enabled Mr. 
Powers to anticipate the period of its com- 
pletion according to the contract, and, as he 
supposed, gain several months for its exhibi- 
tion before availing himself of the privilege 
conceded by Mr. Robb. We are at a loss to 
conjecture any grounds for censure in the 
course pursued by Mr. Powers. 

At the same time, it is easy to see that Mr. 
Robb, who states that he knew nothing of 
the arrangement with Lord Ward, and who 
looked upon the statue as his the moment it 
reached this country, might (previous to any 
explanation on the subject) have considered 
that its exhibition from August to March ful- 
filled the promise he had given, and that he 

ted no injustice in limiting it to that 
time. 

But we are constrained to say that whether 
right or wrong in insisting on his claim to 
the statue in March, the circumstances of the 
case seem to us, to say the least, to furnish an 
inadequate excuse for the course pursued by 
him in allowing the exhibition of his statue in 
New Orleans, and no ground whatever for the 
charge of “ingratitude” which he brings 
against Mr. Powers. 

The exhibition in New Orleans, forestalling 
as it did the advantages and profits of the ex- 
pected exhibition by Mr. Kellogg, cannot be 
regarded otherwise than in the nature of 
retaliation for the grievances complained of 
by Mr. Robb. The provocation whieh could 
justify acts of reprisal of this description 
must be very strong, in any case, to relieve the 
party adopting them from the imputation of a 
vindictive spirit more common than creditable 
to the instincts of humanity. The present 


case is relieved by no such provocation. 
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In pore, eam Mr. Powers the tone 


of an inj nefactor, wounded by the in- 
gratitude of a protégé, which he distinctly 
does, Mr. Robb places himself in a false posi- 
tion, and does a direct injury to the true in- 
terests of the Arts which he professes to pa- 
tronize. If his necessity of justifying him- 
self in the eyes of his friends had been ever 
so strong, it should not have driven him to 
shelter himself under the munificence of his 
past liberality, in ordering the statue of the 
artist, and afterwards permitting its exhibition 
for his benefit. Remembering that the artist 
stands at the head of American, and probably 
of living, seulptors, and that the statue was 
already famous as a work of art in England, 
America, and on the Continent, the former 
act does not rank Mr, Robb amongst the be- 
nefactors of struggling genius ; while as to the 
latter, the letters of Mr. Powers, as they are 
given at length by Mr. Robb, show him to 
have had a very proper and lively appreciation 
of his liberality, no less after Mr. Robb’s 
manifested desire for the immediate posses- 
sion of the statue than before. The writer 
of this article can bear witness to the cordial 
and grateful manner in which Mr, Powers 
frequently expressed himself at the time of 
its reception’ with regard to Mr. Robbs’ 
prompt and (as it was then understood) un- 
qualified assent to the proposal for the exhibi- 
tion. Probably no man regrets more sincere- 
ly than he the subsequent misunderstanding ; 
against no one, especially under the cireum- 
stances, could the charge of ingratitude be 
brought with less propriety or foundation. 





What is Calked Abont. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— Mr. Geo. R. Guippon (the well-known 
lecturer on Egypt, and to whom the American 
public is largely indebted for information upon 
hieroglyphical subjects) is now in London, 
deeply en with the erudite Birch, of the 
British Museum, in the study of the recently 
discovered antiquities of Nineveh. These 
antiquities, reflecting a flood of light upon the 
early unwritten history of the East, are now 
claiming a large share of the attention of the 
learned. It will be gratifying to the readers of 
the Literary World to know that it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Gliddon to prepare a series of lec- 
lures upon these antiquities, largely illustrated 
by cuts and drawings, and embracing the entire 
results of their investigation by European 
scholars. Mr. Gliddon, upon his return to the 
United States (which will take place some time 
during the coming summer), will also bring 
with him the later discoveries in Egyptian sci- 
ence, which have been neither few nor un- 
important. Few men possess Mr. Gliddon’s 
ability in popularizing abstruse subjects, and 
we anticipate much pleasure from his new 
labors in the field of archeological research. 

_ —— A private letter from Columbia to Caro- 
lina tells us: “Our Representatives have 
liberally passed the appropriation for the Libra- 
ry, and the Senate will no doubt do the same 
in spite of cotton selling here at from 4 to 5} 
cents. I call this truly liberal, and in some 
measure bold, for they have to account for their 
vote to grumbling constituents—go, I say, and 
do the like. If each State were to grant a sum 
roportionate to our annual 2000 dollars, what 
ibraries we should soon see spring up. Con- 
gress votes for its library I think 5000 dollars, 
and for stationery above 100,000 dollars !” 

—— Mr. Broprt, the fortunate holder of 
the ticket which drew the paintings by Cole 





at the distribution of the Art-Union, is a jour- 
neyman printer, and was indebted to a double 
share of ae luck for his acquisition, having 
been, in the first instance, one of a club of five 
who purchased a single ticket, which fell to 
him by Jot in an arrangement among the part- 
ners. He, therefore, has secured Cole’s great 
series of paintings, variously valued at from 
three to six thousand dollars, at the expenditure 
of twenty-five cents for each,—to say nothing 
of the newspaper reputation accrued in a fort- 
night. One hundred thousand people at least, 
members of the Art-Union, their families and 
immediate friends, have, at a moment’s notice, 
become interested in the movements of Mr. 
Brodt. He has been gazetted accordingly, 
prominently in the daily papers, and in the ac- 
counts of the Binghampton Railway celebra- 
tion, we are duly informed that Mr. Brodt was 
among the number of the passengers by the 
first return train. 





—— Mr. Frederick Jerome, the philanthro- | 
pic sailor, having succeeded in his magazine the ladies had retired before the arrival of 


scheme of “ The World as it Moves,” which! the train. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. _— 








—— The York and Erie Railroad was 
opened on the 27th ult., from Port Jervis to 
Binghamton, a distance of 1264 miles, making 
altogether 200 miles completed on this route 
from Piermont. The officers of the company, 
the common council, with a number of invited 
guests, lef, the city the previous evening for 
the opening excursion. On entering the new 
portion of the road a snow storm was encoun- 
tered, which added to the wildness of the scene 
as the train passed along the sides of precipices, 
and over the deep chasms of the route. Not- 
withstanding the obstacles of the storm the 
cars reached Binghampton about midnight, 
cannon firing, huge bountires lighted, with loud 
cheering on the part of the spectators, though 
many had left from the lateness of the hoar. 
The party immediately rallied over a sumptu- 
ous entertainment, the President, Mr. Loder, 
detailing the history of the enterprise, and 
being followed by the usual toasts and 
speeches. A tall had been projected, but 


There was a general scramble 


he has fairly set in motion, is now “ up” in an| for beds; and the next day, bright and clear 
advertisement as Mate of a vessel in a pro-| after the storm, the company set off on their 


jected expedition to California. 


return in excellent spirits. The chief objects 


—— The California Emigration continues of interest in the new road are the bridge over 


unabated. We hear of preparations for the 
journey on all sides. A good story is told of a 
carpenter, who was induced with great diffi- 
culty, some six months since, to set out for the 
region, to superintend the erection of a frame 
building, the materials for which were placed 
under his charge. Not a man could be in- 
duced to go in the carpenter’s establishment 
who prepared the timber. At last one was 
secured on the terms of a free passage rouud 
the Cape, two dollars per day while on the 
journey, and the current wages of the place on 
reaching San Francisco, He would arrive of 
course in the midst of the fever. At present 
there are hundreds who will ship es sailors for 
no wages at all to get to the country. 

—— A correspondent of the Observer no- 
tices a new field for the enterprise of the boys 
and men engaged in the dissemination of 
cheap novels, and “ The Devil’s literature” as 
the writer calls it, in the sale of the elegantly 
illustrated publications of the American Tract 
Society, which is turning their hawking to a 
much better account, both morally and pecu- 
niarily ; the market having been glutted with 
their vile wares. The latter was to be expect- 
ed, and we are glad to find the evil curing it- 
self, though the magistrates should have sup- 
pressed it long since. Some of these indivi- 
duals sell daily from ten to fifteen dollars worth 
of publications from the Tract House, their 
income averaging from one to five dollars each 
day. 

et At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, it was 
stated, as we learn from the Newark Daily 
Advertiser, that the fund had increased by in- 
terest from about 500,000 to 750,000 dollars. 
When the buildings are all completed it is ex- 
pected that 150,000 dollars will be left to add 
to the untouched principal. Measures had 
been taken to promote meteorological and cther 
scientific inquiries in North and South Ameri- 
ca. Mr. pee is pod on his American bib- 
liography. Practical reports are in preparation 
on jcultural chemistry, on forest fom, light- 
ing, é&c. 

rei The paper, “ Fénélon among the Iro- 
quois,” read before the Historical Society, we 
perceive, is copied in last week’s Albion with- 
out credit tothe Literary World. It was 
originally communicated exclusively to this 
journal in MS., by the author Mr. Greenhow. 


| 





the cascade Ravine, whichis a single span of 
275 feet arching the ravine 185 feet above the 
stream, and the stone masonry of the viaduct 
over the Starucca valley, a work *200 feet in 
length, 110 feet in height, and with 18 arches 
of 50 feet span. 

“In these times of high excitement in 
relation to mineral wealth, it may not be unin- 
teresting to state that a gentleman of this city, 
Professor W. R. Johnson, has recently received, 
by order of the Russian government, a splendid 
and valuable series of the minerals of that 
country, embracing some of the rarer varieties 
of mineral forms, as well as of the rich and 
valuable metallic ores, from widely distant parts 
of the empire. The donation is understood to 
be an acknowledgment of important assistance 
rendered to certain officers of the Russian mi- 
ning corps, sent out to this country in 1846, to 
investigate the subject of the mining and use 
of anthracite and other coals. It is an appro- 
pone compliment, and was accompanied by 
etters which speak in the most unequivocal 
terms of the high estimation of the scientific 
aid and co-operation of Professor Johnson.” — 
Washington Union. 

The Clinton Monument Association 
has been —- under the act of the last 
legislature, William C. Bouck being elected 
President. A report from the pen of Mr. Lu- 
ther Bradish decides in favor of Albany as the 
site, as the terminus of the Canal, and proposes 
for the form of the monument, a triumphal arch 
surmounted by a colossal statue ; the particu- 
lar location to be the head of State street with- 








in the grounds of the Capitol. The plan is 
submitted by James Renwick, Jr., and the cost 
is not to exceed 93,000 dollars. The payment 


of one dollar will constitute any one a member 
of the corporation. 

—- We understand,” says the Courier, 
“ that the full report of Lieut. Lynch’s Voyage, 
which will make two volumes, is in the hands 
of the Harpers.” The article in the “Courier” 
of Constantinople, upon which various com- 
ments of the English press have recently been 
made, was a translation of Lieut. Maury’s 
papers on the expedition published in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. 

—— The Albion in answer to an inquiry, 
* Who is Alfred Domett ?” a writer of very 
clever verses in the magazines, and whose 
Christmas Hymn published in the “ Waif” as 
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anonymous, is commonly attributed to Long- 
fellow, says :—* Alfred Domett is a cousin of 
our own, spent a winter in the back-woods of 
Canada ten or fifteen years ago, has been an 
occasional contributor to Blackwood, and now 
serves her Britannic Majesty in a Civil capacity 
in the Colony of New Zealand, with a salary 
of £500 per annum.” 

“It is said that the difficulties between 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Butler have been arranged by 
his withdrawal of his suit, the settlement of an 
annual sum upon her, and permission for one 
of the children to reside with her.” —Evening 
Post. 








“Our countryman, S. F. B. Morse, 
has received from Constantinople, an ornament 
of gold, set in about 200 diamonds. It is the 
decoration of the ‘ Order of Glory,’ called the 
‘Nishan Istikar,’ and is of the second class, 
the Sultan wearing the first. Mr. Morse has 
received this magnificent present from the Sul- 
tan, as a testimony of his approbation of his 
system of telegraphing.” —Jdid. 

A_ Long-necked Bottle-——We learn 
from the Courier and Enquirer, that a compa- 
ny is forming with a capital of 300,000 dol- 
lars, for the purpose of bringing the Saratoga 
waters from the springs to this City, by means 
of a glass tube passing under ground through 
grooved bricks, the space between the groove 
and the bricks filled with cement. ‘The esti- 
mated expense is 1000 dollars per mile, or 
180,000 dollars for the entire distance. 

—— It is confidently predicted, says the 
Boston T'ranscript, that Jared Sparks will be 
the successor to Edward Everett in the Presi- 
dency of Harvard College. 

The corporation of Brown University has 
resolved to raise a fund of $50,000 by sub- 
scription, the interest to be devoted to the 
support of the institution. 

The Legislature of Louisiana has ap- 
propriated $1000 for the support of public 
schools for free children of color. 

A sham fight, in imitation of the battle 
of Trenton, came off at that place on Monday. 
The costumes of the periods and incidents of 
the engagement, were closely followed, and 
the affair went off very successfully. 

—— Mr. Macready has announced to give 
his Readings from Hamlet at Carusis’ Saloon, 
Washington City, on the evening of Jan. 2d., 
“being the only occasion in which he can be 
enabled to offer an illustration of his Art in 
that city.” 











EL DORADO. 

James Rvssett Lowe tt pleasantly sketch- 
es some of the prevailing (newspaper) Califor- 
nia incidents, in the Anti-Slavery Standard. 

“The stories we hear of California bring 
Sinbad, that Arabian Ulysses, freshly back to 
our memories. We are reminded of the load- 
stone island which drew all the nails out of the 
vessels that approached it. Only California 
has a yet stronger magnetism, and carries oft 
all the hands from the American vessels that 
touch there. There is something very fasci- 
nating to the imagination in fancying the arri- 
val of the ship in the harbor of San Francisco, 
the crew of which are ignorant of the golden 
discoveries. They find the bay full of vessels, 
but no sign of a human being. A mysterious 
silence reigns everywhere. ‘The Captain goes 
ashore in search of his consignees. The town 
is empty. The houses betray no signs of re- 
cent occupation. He sees a few fowls raking 
among some yellow grains, which they pick 
up and drop again, cheated with a dream of 
corn. The little yellow grains are gold, for 
which the sailors immediately scramble and 





quarrel, amidst much astonished cackling of 
poultry. At last they find a sick man, left, as 
in the desert, with a pitcher of water and a 
loaf beside him. He is evidently dying, but 
contrives to explain the strange posture of 
affairs, at the same time endeavoring to conceal 
an old coal sifter under the bed-clothes. There 
is a simultaneous rush out of doors, but one 
of the sailors, more thoughtful than the rest, 
rans back and wrenches the battered imple- 
ment of rusty iron from the convulsed fingers 
of the dying man. ‘The Captain sculls himself 
back to the ship, tells what has happened, and 
in five minutes is left alone on the quarterdeck. 

Arrived at Sacramento River, the new comers 
find themselves introduced to a life of singular 
contradictions. They meet men, without a 
shirt to their backs, who are earning their two 
hundred dollarsaday. A millionaire is pointed 
out to them whose sole costume consists of the 
body of a coat without sleeves or skirts, and a 
tattered waistcoat. His pantaloons, boots, 
stockings, sleeves, and skirts, have been, one 
by one, converted into bags or strong boxes to 
store his immense wealth in. He is now ma- 
king his supper upon half a red herring, for 
which he paid fifty dollars, and will sleep on 
the bare ground. ‘he sailors inquire for a 
boarding-house, and are directed to a shanty, 
or wigwam, built of boughs and leaves, terms 
thirty dollars a day, washing extra. The for- 
tunatr possessor of the coal-sifter is at once 
ber: crowd, all eager to buy it at any 
r ‘12 refuses two thousand dollars for it. 
it at .ast made the basis of a company, the 
owner taking payment in stock.” 

MR. LOVER “ AT HOME.” 

The London Literary Gazette reports the 
following under “ The Drama :”— 

Mr. Lover's “ Paddy's Portfolio.”—To sig- 
nalize, as it were, his return from America, 
Mr. Lover gave an evening’s entertainment, 
under this title, on Wednesday, under the 
auspices of the Whittington Club, at the old 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. 
The large room was full, and his reception 
enthusiastic; as was due to one who has 
adorned our literature with national humor 
and poetic sentiment, and filled our homes 
with music and song ; and of whose lyrics it is 
difficult to say whether the lively and charac- 
teristic, or the lovely and pathetic, are most 
deservedly popular. We are not sure if an 
occasion of this kind comes exactly within the 
province of public criticism; and we shall 
therefore only observe that Mr. Lover, proba- 
bly from slight indisposition, showed some of 
the nervousness of a début; but soon rallied, 
and gave his new Americanisms, and many 
other novel jokes, with such effect, as to make 
the applause very difficult, in consequence of 
the laughter. Without recurring to known 
and established favorites, we may state that 
“The Irish Fisherman,” a metrical recitation, 
was the gem, among other gems. The “ Ala- 
bama Lover,” a song, accompanied by de- 
scriptions and anecdotes of the Irish in the 
United States, was also a palpable hit; but 
yet, not quite so great as the winding up of 
“The Negro in America.” The personation 
of the black lecturer on phrenology, the ac- 
cents of several classes, and the drolleries of 
the narration, told admirably on the audience, 
though the performer was nearly exhausted 
by the exertions of the evening, under the op- 
pression evidently affecting his chest and voice. 

READABLE CARRIERS’ ADDRESS. 

The two or three stanzas we quote from the 

Carriers’ Address of the NV. Y. Globe, ring as if 








they had been really thought and felt by the 
writer, and had not been begotten, as Carriers’ 
Addresses chiefly are, by the encounter of a 
two shilling-piece and New Year’s day. 
They are of the dead of Forty-Eight, and the 
hopes of the living of Forty-Nine. 
To the memory of that column, 
Treading now the spirit shore, 


Tender we a tribute solemn, 
As their absence we deplore ! 


Miss we too, this morning, sadly, 
Matron, daughter, son, and sire, 

Whom this twelvemonth greeted gladly, 
Round the ruddy parior fire! : 


Ripened fruit or budding blossom— 
They are snatched from time away— 

And above euch throbless bosom, 
Rests the cold, sad turf for aye! 


* « ” . @ 
To, Pean !—day is breaking !— 

From the orient comes the light ! 
Io, Pean !—Earth is waking! 

From her long and dreary night !— 


In the East young Revolution 

Plays at shuttlecock with crowns, 
Forcing Freedom's absolution, 

From imbecile kingly clowns! 


Marshalled shoulder unto shoulder, 
See the masses standing out! 
Growing bolder—never colder, 
W ith each soul-inspiring shout! 


MEDICAL ANECDOTES, 


The medical world is discussing the vexed 
questions connected with the appearance of 
the Cholera. At a recent meeting of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the follow- 
ing passage occurred. 

Dr. Manly, in a clear, cool, witty strain, at- 
tacked the advocates of wey. sey or rather 
their arguments. He showed that the inquiry 
into what produced or communicated the 
disease, would not help in the eure ; “it only 
referred to hygienic precautions. “He asked, 
would any one say that influenza was conta- 

jous, and thereby spread alarm and panic! 

holera was in the same predicament. The 
doctor here related an aneedote to show the 
worth and value of their definitions and set- 
tlement of abstractions. 

The late Dr. Mitchell was, at the time of 
the yellow fever, busy with the members of 
the Corporation, going about inspecting their 
houses, &c. Being the Magnus Apollo of 
the day, he was expected to give his opi- 
nion, which he did as an oracle. Going over 
in a boat with some members of the Corpora- 
tion, to Brooklyn, he explained to them, after 
taiking of septum, malaria, and other thin 
that the infecting fluid in the air was the 

ous oxide of azote. The boatman heard 
im, and pondered deeply on what he heard ; 
and, going home, he told his wife: “Now I 
know all about it; I have found it out; I 
know what it is—it is an ox hide in a boat.” 
Now, that served the public just as well, and 
they were just as satisfied; and just of so 
much value were their incomprehensible defi- 
nition, and scientific explanations. Dr. M. 
then explained how the doctors should act— 
as the fox did in the fable to the lion. The 
lion being sick consulted a hog and asked him 
to smell his breath? “Is it bad?” said the 
lion. “Horrid,” said the hog, “it stinks.” 
Thereupon the lion knocked him down for 
telling the truth. Then he consulted the 
goat. “Is it bad?” said the lion, “Oh! dear 
no,” said the goat, afraid of the fate of the 
hog, “it is quite sweet;” he then knocked 
him down for telling a lie. Next he consult- 
ed the fox; “is it bad?” said the lion. “In- 
deed,” said the fox, “I don’t know, for I’ve 
got a dreadful bad cold.” So the fox knew 
nothing about it ; and the doctors were pretty 
nearly in the same case. 
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Dr. Roberts regretted that the public had 


en admitted to these discussions, with 
nich they had nothing to do. He thought 
the Academicians should agree upon the mean- 
ing of terms, and proposed conlagio-infectious 
or infectio-contagious. Dr. Stephens thou ht 
this about as satisfactory as Dr. Mitchell’s 
ox hide in a boat !” 


KENDALL’S LETTERS. 


In a late number of the Picayune we find a 
brace of anecdotes in Mr. Kendall’s Corres- 
pondence, European and American, not alto- 
gether unindicative of the decline or progress 
of two different stages of civilization :— 


“ We read a great deal and hear a great deal 
about the advantages of advertising, and on 
both sides the Atlantic, but in Italy they ap- 

r to apply the system in its widest sense. 
Por instance, the principal paper of Turin, the 
capital of Piedmont and of Charles Albert’s 
dominions, recently contained the following se- 
rious and most important notice : 

‘ Wanted !—The Signora Marchesa Siffanti 
di Bartolomeo is in immediate want of a 
young, healthy wet-nurse, and in order to 
avoid the possibility of any future loss of milk, 
she must be unmarried. Her services will be 
required for the nourishment of a small litter 
of five thorough-bred English spaniel pups, 


their maternal relative being dead. The mar- | 
chioness would stipulate, as an essential con- | 


dition, that the nurse should reside in her Ex- 
cellency’s house. She will receive a salary of 
100 francs per month, and will be allowed 
chocolate in the morning. She will take her 
breakfast with the marchioness, her dinner 
with the servants, and will be required ¢o sleep 
with the dogs !” 

There you have an advertisement which ap- 
pears in one of the a sy om of an im- 
portant and highly polished European capital, 
and I call it tolerably rich. ‘Chocolate in the 
morning and sleep with the dogs ’ We, poor 
republicans, must bestir ourselves, or we shall 
never catch up with the high and refined state 
of civilization they have here-a-ways. 

And speaking of us poor, benighted Repub- 
licans, whom the new lights on this side the 
water disdain to copy or in any way pattern 
after, let me tell you one little circumstance 
which gratified me exceedingly a day or two 
since. Most unexpectedly I met Col. Hoe, of 
the great firm in New York which has turned 
out all the machine printing-presses which dis- 
tribute such a mass of light and intelligence 
through our own quiet, happy, and prosperous 
country, and almost my first question was, 
‘What has brought you to Paris, and at sucha 
time?’ The reply was: ‘I have crossed the 
Atlantic to put up a press for the proprietors 
of La Patrie, one of the principal newspapers 
here.’ Now think of that, and rejoice and be 
proud—be conceited and crow if you will, for 
you have reason. Paris, the most civilized 
city of the old world, sending to New York for 
that great engine which moves and directs 
civilization, a printing press, and because all 
the craft and cunning of her own artisans had 
fallen short of the inventions of the new 
world. I hold that this is something to brag 
about, and lustily. If we can pay for the or- 
namental with the useful—in plain English, if 
we can exchange printing-presses for finery 
and frivolities—let us be thankful that when 
the evil day comes the advantage will be all on 
our own side.” 


DR. HOLMES’s POEMS. 
The Harbinger of last week has the follow- 
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ing well balanced statement of the claims, 
merits, and defects of Wendell Holmes’s 
Poetry. 

e he secret of his charm is, undoubtedly, 
that he is such a realist. He realizes com- 
mon facis, customs, curiosities, and contrasts 
so closely, that they beeome as big as suns 
and planets. He relieves familiarity of its 
wonted torpor, and gives you a fresh touch 
of things, which seem like the ghosts of 
nothing, to one who is always pressing for- 
ward after ideals. He cares not a fig for 
theories, the kaleidoscope of life is too fine to 
be investigated. He is wedded to the ways 
and maxims of society as it receives him. He 
cares not to transcend conventions. He has 
no faney for an exceptional position; he is 
the respectable citizen to-day. Boston and 
the university, and the medical profession, 
with reciprocal courtesy to sister professions 
(pillars alike, of the present system), form the 
banks of this little rill of poetry, as far as it 
has been traced. He loves nature and he 





loves humanity ; but it is only on the beaten 
road of civilization that he cares to meet them. 
| To make our statement complete, therefore, 
| we must add that there is a great side of life, 
which he does not realize; deeper wells of 
poetry which he never draws from, inspira- 
| tions which he feebly shrinks from. But why 
| say feebly, when cachibhy itis not his mission? 
| He is born to please, to put a polish on to- 
day, and not to mould to-morrow. We will 
/not quarrel with him, therefore, that there is 


‘neither mystic warmth nor thrill of heroism 
in his verse (for lyrics about a frigate “ Con- 
stitution” are scarcely heroic now), We will 
| not fling the dainty volume aside, because it 
| serves no great humanitary end, because it 
| does not espouse the cause of the slave and 
the proletary; because it is dumb on the 
‘great theme of human reconciliation, and 
_ glows with no calm hope of unity; because 
In its last line it intimated that ‘general na- 
ture still defies reform.’ So long as he ap- 
[ors to nature, his appeal is to the great 

former. The most that all reformers seek 
(with more or less clear insight of the matter 
—some of them borrow enough, no doubt), 
is that society shall be conformed to the Di- 
vine Law of harmony, so forcibly proclaimed 
in nature. The poet who will make us na- 
tural for a moment, who will restore a fresh 
| sensation, who will give us one good laugh, 
or one true thrill of beauty or of joy, does so 
far put us on the track.” 





PROLOGUE. 


If the New Atheneum, Philadelphia, acts 
up to the spirit of the announcement made in 
its behalf at its y ome | last week, in the fol- 
lowing passage from the address written by 
Mr. Dunn English, the censure of the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher that “ bad men have the control 
of the amusements of society” will fall lightly 
on one management at least. 


“ Bring back the drama to its former aim, 
The to strengthen and the bad to shame ; 
Give it once more its station proud and high, 
The school of morals, virtue’s fair ally ; 
Let —_——_ of wrong neon the scene appear ; 
Nor ribald jests assail the shrinking ear ; 
Nor loathsome incident offend the taste 
Of those whose minds are schooled to feelings chaste ; 
Nor let the words grow gay at wit’s expense, 
And make for sound a sacrifice of sense. 
Thus shail the drama one retreat secure, 
Wherein its worship shall at least be pure ; j 
Mel ne shall here to all unclose : 
In chastest words the casket of her woes ; 
And here Thalia shall the moments wile ~™ 
With her sweet voice and ever-beaming smile ; 
Here shall the lover bring his destined i 3 
Here come the wife and husband, side by side; | 
Here shall the father with his children sit, 
To teach his offspring poetry and wit; 


at | 
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Here shall the grandsire, garrulous and gay,} 
With his old partner, criticise the play ; 

And here our native talent, ripe and rare, 
Meet the reward it seeks in vain elsewhere.” 











Darieties. 





ON MR, SHELLEY'S POEM, ‘ PROMETHEUS UNBOUND.” 


Shelley styles his new poem “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
And ‘tis like to remain so while time circies round ; 
For surely an age would be spent in the finding 
A reader so weak as to pay for the binding. 

Theodore Hook. 


Scene at Sr. Rocu.—* A few days ago, a part 
of my family were at the church of Saint Roch, 
when their attention was engaged by a quite dra- 
mati¢ incident, reminding them of the opening of the 
Muette de Portici. Near the altar, a priest had 
begun to join a ‘happy couple, attended by a fine 
company of both sexes; a young and handsome 
woman forced her way through the group, reached 
the bridegroom, and put forward a child which she 
brought in her arms, saying, ‘ Sir, will you dare to 
deny your daughter before the sacred altar, as you 
have basely done before the mother, elsewhere ?’ 
The priest and attendants looked aghast ; the man 
protested that he knew neither woman nor child ; 
she was carried off immediately by the police-omi- 
cers, and the ceremony concluded. According to: 
the newspapers, she has adduced a promise of mar- 
riage and a correspondence sufficient to warrant the 
affiliation.”— Walsh's Paris Correspondence in 
Littell’s Living Age. 

Wire or Foster, tHe Essayist.—“ He chose as 
the partner of his retirement a lady whose talents 
and force of character he ever held in high and de- 
served respect. It is generally believed that when 
Mr. Foster proposed to her that union which subse 
quently took place, she declared that she would 
marry no one that had not distinguished himself in 
the literature of his day, and Foster's Essays in 
‘ Letters to a Friend’ were the billets-douzx of this 
extraordinary courtship. It is amusing to recollect 
that after the first evening which Foster spent in 
company with his future wife, he described her as 
a ‘marble statue surrounded with iron palisades.’” 
—Chambers’s Journal. 

Cxrurcutti’s Wir.—One person abusing another 
in the presence of Churchill, the poet, said, “ He 
was so extremely stupid, that if you said a good 
thing he could not understand it.” “Pray, sir,” 
said Churchill, “ did you ever try him ?” 

An Irish Drama.—* A drama was presented 
to Sheridan, in which the characters amounted to 
no less than fifty-six. ‘What’s this? said Sheri- 
dan, ‘the new army list !— Nothing of the kind, 
sir” said the introducer ; ‘it is on an Irish story, 
and by an Irishman” Sheridan glanced over a 
few leaves, and saw it was altogether inadmissible. 
‘ Tell my countryman) said he, ‘ that as a drama, 
there can be no hope of its success, partly owing to 
the yduced population of London ; but it might 
turn into a history of the Rebellion, and the list at 
the beginning would do for the muster at the levy 
en masse.’ ”—Sheridaniana. 

SHERIDAN aND WiLBERFORCE.—‘ One night, 
coming very late out of a tavern, Sheridan fell, 
and being too much overtaken with liquor to re- 
cover his feet, he was raised by some passengers, 
who asked his name and place of abode, to which 
he replied by referring to a coffee-house, and hic- 
cupping— Gentlemen, I am not often in this way 
—my name is Wilberforce.’”—ZJbid. 

Tue Avurnor or “ Cates Witiiams.”—A friend 
of ours had lent Godwin some money—a thing 
which Godwin’s friends were frequently called upon 
to do—and had several times in vain applied for 
its return. One day he went into his shop, as 
Godwin was standing behind the counter, and said 
to him, “ Now, really, Godwin, I must have that 
money! I positively am in want of it.” Godwin 


went to the till, took out half the sum, handed it 
across the counter, and said, “ There, there, sir, 
that’s enough ; I shall not pay you more at present. 
If I give you all, you will be sure to spend it.” A 
loud laugh was the only possible answer, and the 
half-amused, half-exasperated dun departed. God- 
win had a knack, also, of saying little, spiteful 
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truths, which rendered his acquaintance not quite 
agreeable. He had no sort of pity or tenderness 
for any failing in others. Leigh Hunt once met 
him in the street, and d him before he was 
aware that he was Godwin. ‘Then suddenly be- 
thinking himself that Godwin would be sure to feel 
offended at the neglect, he turned back and apolo- 
ised, saying, “I really am so short-sighted that 
F cas scarcely see anybody in the street, and I 
didn’t know you at first.” “ Ah!” said Godwin, 
in his sharp, shrill voice, and sharp, thin manner, 
“ Ah! J wear spectacles!” “So ought I to wear 
them,” rejoined Leigh Hunt, adding, with his usual 
candor, “ but coxcombry wont hear of it.” “ Ah!” 
retorted Godwin, “ what a coxcomb you must be.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

Quietism.—Dr. Bushnell, in his Thanksgiv- 
ing day sermon, in alluding to the demand in 
our country for less demonstrative and spasmodic 
types of religious life, said that we need little 
fear any danger from what is called ** Quietism.” 
He seemed to consider anything of that stamp 
to be a moral impossibility amid the tossing 
energies and gigantic sweep of American acti- 
vity. ‘* Sooner,” said he, “ might the ocean 
forget to roll in waves, the bees lie in repose 
under the summer shade, or the lightning 
stagnate in the sky.” 

Gotp Worsuiprers.—‘* The sect of gold 
worshippers is as numerous as all the others put 
together. Men become first conscious of the 
religious sentiment when they entera Bank, and 
probably feel an inclination to pull offtheir hats 
when they stand in a Subtreasury Vault, as 
Doctor Johnson used to do among the church 
ruins of the Hebrides. We laugh at the deified 
onion of the ancient Egyptians, and carry our 
fetish of gold, silver, copper, or even paper, in 
our pockets all the while.”—Anti- Slavery 
Standard. 

Tue Hero wnuo sest Conqurers.—* Once 
two goats met on a bridge which was too narrow 
to allow them either to pass each other or to 
return, in which difficulty one of the goats lay 
down that the other might pass over him. That 
great and good man, Mr. Cecil, has very justly 
pronounced the courteous and accommodating 
goat a much finer gentleman than Lord Chester- 
field.” —Magoon’s Proverbs for the People. 

A Pusuiican.—There is a good deal of cha- 
racter in an anecdote just related to us of ‘* an 
heathen man and a publican” in a down-eastern 
region. A party of young men were “ making 
merry in an upper room.” when the landlord 
came up and said: ‘* Gentlemen, I wish you 
would make a little less noise here, for there is 
a man below who is very sick.” 








** Silence like a poultice came 
To heal the wounded ear” 


of the sick man for a while, but presently the 
rollicking was resumed. The landlord came up 
again, and said; ‘* Gentlemen, I wish you'd 
make a Jeetle less racket: the man down stairs 
is dying.” All was now still ; when all at once 
the door was opened, and Boniface popped in his 
head to say: ** Go ahead now, gentlemen; make 
as much noise as you like. The man is dead!” 
Knickerbocker. 


Goop Eneuish Weratner.—Do you remem- 
ber the Wapping sailor in the Mediterranean, 
who called out to his shipmates one morning, 
when there happened, after six months’ clear 
weather, to be a slight fog, “* Turn out, boys! 
turn out! Here’s weather as is weather; none 
o’ your d—d blue sky !”"—Jd. 

Tue Mosite Guarvs.—‘*I never did like 
Mr. Polk much,” said our Mrs. Partington the 
other night, “* but I expect he had-to send them 
soldiers down to Mexico ; and ’t was ‘ for the 
country,’ too, they said, and maybe ’t was; but 
he ha’nt no right to send them Mobile Guards 
over into Pa-aris to fight French furriners; and I 
wonder what he did it for—a_paassel of discon- 
tented savages, make the best on ’em !”—Jb., 


SpecTACLes AND Heartnc.—We have heard 
of a Quaker woman, who was deaf, who used re- 











gularly to go to meeting, and without hearing a 
single word, could nevertheless report every- 
thing which was said. One ‘ First-day’ she 
came home without being able to give any ac- 
count of the discourse. Her vision was impair- 
ed ; and when asked in relation to the “* exer- 
cise,” she replied; “ I can’t tell anything about 
it; I went to meeting and forgot my spectacles.” 

A Nice Distinction.—* What's the matter 
with your veal ?” said a nasal-voiced Yankee to 
a street-butcher in the Bowery, the other morn- 
ing; ‘* what makes it look so dleue ? Did n’t die, 
did it?” “No,” saidthe other “* *t did n’t die, 
‘zactly ; itkind 0°’ gin edut /” 


Publishers’ Circularé 


Pr The attention of our friends and the public is called | 
to the prospectus of the new volume (commencing with | 
the New Year), on page 17. Those who would procure | 
complete files of the paper should remit their subscrip- 
tions immediately. All persons in arrears are requested 
to make immediate payment. 

Messrs. Harrer publish this week the anxious-— 
ly-expected History of England by Macaulay. 
The Edition is an elegant octavo, of large size. 
and is sold at the low price of $2 00 per volume. | 
The extracts published in the Literary World have . 
been almost universally copied by the press of the 
country, and have even found their way, in ad- 
vance of the London publication, into many of the 
English papers. The interest excited by these 
passages is very great, and the work will meet 
with a large and rapid sale. 

“ The Midnight Sun, a Pilgrimage,” by Frede- | 
rica Bremer, translated from the unpublished ori- | 
ginal by Mary Howitt, is announced by Colburn. | 

Bentiey publishes “ Frontenac,’ a Poem, by 
Alfred B. Street, in post octavo, and reprints 
Hoffman’s “ Winter in the West,” with Bryant's | 
“ What I saw in California,’ as new volumes of | 
his Cabinet Library. 

It is now ascertained that the novel of “ the | 
Caxtons,” publishing in Blackwood’s Magazine, | 
is from the pen of Bulwer. Messrs. Harper are | 
in correspondence with the author, and will soon 
publish the book entire. 

The conclusion of the poem “ King Arthur,” | 
from the same pen, will also be issued by the 
Harpers. 

Abijah Ingraham, late editor of the Globe, and 
William J. Tenney, late of the Evening Post, are | 
about to issue “ The American Statesman,” on | 
the plan of the paper of that name, formerly solely 
conducted by Dr. Ingraham. 

Rosert Carter & Brorners have in press’ 
“The Works of William Cowper ;’ his Life, | 
Letters, and Poems, now first collected by the in- | 
troduction of Cowper’s Private Correspondence. | 
Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M., | 
F.S.A., M.R.S.L., Author of the Life of the Rev. | 
Legh Richmond ; also, Young’s Night Thoughts, | 
elegant edition, uniform with their copy of Pollok’s | 
Course of Time; Ralph Erskine; Gospel Son- | 
nets ; the justly celebrated Letters of Old Thomas 
Rutherford ; and Isaac Taylors Natural History 
of Enthusiasm. 

Messrs. Scott, Dersy & Co., Buffalo, have 
nearly ready in one octavo volume, of 600 pages, 
w:th six portraits and two maps, Mr. O. TuRNER’s 
“ History of the Holland Purchase of Western 
New York.” 











A Dictionary To Queen Vicrorta.—Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam, publishers of the new un- 
abridged edition of Webster's Dictionary, have 
prepared a very splendid copy of that work, de- 
signed as a present to her Maj Queen Victoria. 
The volume was bound by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia. The following is the letter of 
presentation :-— 


To her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, this copy of Webster's Quarto Dic- 





tionary is offered by the American Publishers, as 


a product of Science and the Arts, from the Re. 
public which is proud to call England her Mother 
Country. 

May your Majesty long live to rejoice in the 
loyal and grateful affection of the millions who in- 
habit your extended empire, and may the mes- 
sages and offerings from England to America, 
and from America to England, be the offerings of 
peace and of mutual good will: 

May these Countries, which are united by a 
common language, be also one in the common 
purpose, to make this language the bearer and th. 
symbol of the Civilization, the Science, the Free- 
dom, and the Christianity which they shall to- 
gether diffuse throughout the earth. 


Grorce anp Cuartes Merriam. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
December, 1848. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM Noy 
14TH To Nov. 29TH. 


Anderson (J.)}—Chronicles of the Kirk, for the Young. 
i2mo. pp. 602, cl. 6s. 

Anderson (J. 8. M.)—History of the Church of England in 
the Colonies. Vol. 2, pp. 776, cl. 14s. 

Berks (T. R.)—The Mystery of Providence. 12mo. pp. 
468, cl. 6s 


Bianc (8. H.)—Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. 12mo. pp. 1420, 7s. 6d. 

Burke (P.)—Celebrated Trials connected with the Aris- 
tocracy. 8vo. pp. 514, cl. 16s. 

Caussidiére. - Memoirs of the Secret History of the Revo- 
lution of 1848. 2 v. 8vo. pp. 620, cl. 21s, 

eg (J. G.)—The Elements of Art. 4to. pp. 112, cl 


Costello ‘(Louisa §$.)—Clara Fane; or, the Contrast of a 
Life. 3 v. 8vo, pp. 880, bds. 31s. 6d. 
Collins (W.)—Memoirs of, by his Son, 2 v. 8vo. pp. 720. 


Qis. 
Cruickshanks (G.)—Comie Almanac for 1849. 32mo. pp. 


96, Is. 
Dallas (Rev. A.)—Revelation Readings. Vol. 1, 12mo. 
p. 338, cl. 31s. 6d. 

Edineston (J.)—Sacred Poetry by. 12mo. pp. 258, 5s. 

Elliott (E. B.)—Vindicie Horacie; Reply to Rev. Dr. 
Keith. 8vo pp. 296, cl. 8s. 6d. 

Equity Jurisprudence ; Principles of, by Editors of Law 
Students’ Magazine. 8vo. pp. 460, bds. 13s. 6d. 

Evans (G. W. D.)—Lanzi’s Lumiuaries of Painting. 8vo. 
pp. 334, cl. 9s. 

Ferguson (J.)—An Historical Inquiry into the True Prin- 
iy of Beauty in Art. Pt. 1, imp. 8vo. pp. 554. Engs 
el. 

Fox Gee. 8.)—Noble Army of Martyrs. 18mo. pp. 146, 
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cl. 2s. a 

Gutch (J. W.G.)—Literary and Scientific Register and 
Almanac for 1849. 32mo. pp. 254, 3s. 6d. 

Hadfield (J.)—Architecture of England, from the Norman 
oe the 16th Century Illust. fol. pp. 48, 81 plates, 
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Jealousy ; a Novel. 3 v. 8vo. pp. 914, 31s. 6d. 

Jelf (W. E.)—Twelve Sermons, preached in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. Pp. 230, 7s. 6d. 

Jones (H.)—The Christian's Example. 12mo. pp. 196, 3s. 

Kidd (Rev. R. B. P.)—Testimonies and Authorities in con- 
a of the Thirty-nine Articles. 8vo. pp. 326, cl. 
10s, 6d. 

Letters of Rusticus on the Natural History of Goda] ming. 
8vo. PP. 174, cl. 8s. 8d. 

Martin (R. M.)—Hudson's Bay Territories. &vo. pp. 180, 


cl. 7s. 
— Bees the Helpmeet for Man. 12mo. pp. 
el. 
Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and Wales. 4v. 
imp. &vo. pp. 2640, cl. £3 10s. 
Peel (Sir R.)--Life and Times, by W.C. Taylor. Vol. 3, 


8vo. 624, cl. 14s. 
| Pym (WW) —Obeervations upon, Bulam Vomito, Negro, ot 


Yellow Fever. 8vo. Pp 328, cl. 6s. 
Quekett (J.)—Practical Treatise on the Use of the Micro- 
8vo. 480, cl. 2is. 
gnng” yg as the Psalms are, to 

. 8mo. pp. cl. 5s. 

Sermons, by W. L. Alexander, R. Eden, J. W. M. Farish, 
J. Garbett, J. C. Hare. W. B. Ha W. Hunt, E. Jones, 
I. N. Culeman, T. MacGill. E. W. Mitchell, Bp. of Ox- 
ford, R. Bickersteth, C. Thirlwall, W. Short. 

oe (Maj. G. C.)\—History of the Reigning Family of 


340. 
Southey’s Roderick ; acwnbies to, by Miss Newdegate 
Pt. J, fol. 3 plates, 7s. 6d. 
)—Scenes and 


Thackeray (W M.)—Pendennis. Pt. 1, 8vo. Is. 
be lagen of Prophecy. 8vo. pp. 332, 


Trendall (E. W.)—Examples for Exterior and Interior 
Finishings in the Italian, Grecian, and Tudor Styles. 
Fol. pp. 68, 20 pl. cl. 18s. 

Law Rerort.—Beavan, vol. 10, pt. 2, 10s. Exchequer, 
vol. 1, pt. 4, 9s. Notes of Cases in the Ecclesiastical 


and Admiralty Courts, vol. 6, pts. 10 and 11, 5s. Phil- 
4 Mee 3, ve 4, 7s. 6d. Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 
. 2, pt. ; 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY WORLD, | Now Ready, 8vo. $4 50. 
WITH INCREASED QUANTITY OF READING MATTER, | Dedicated by Permission to the Archbishop of Canterbury 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


ON THE 6TH OF JANUARY, 1849 eee OF 
TO COMMENCE NUARY, 154. lor 7 ‘ ‘ Th) + 
ee TNE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
{7p" The Hundredth number of this journal will bring the work to the last Saturday of the present year, when, : IN THE 
for the convenience of our subscribers, we shull close the present volume (already much enlarged beyond its proper | Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the British 
limits), and commence the year 1849 with ras Fourtn Votume or Tue Lirerary Wor-p. Empire. 
4 There will be hereafter two volumes of the Literary World published annually, commencing in January and By the REV. JAMES 8S. M. ANDERSEN, M.A. 











~_—_—n 





July. = - Chaplain in Ordinary to tt , and > , 
-_ H E L | T E R A R Y W O R L D « ‘ Dowager, Perpetual Curate of Bi. George's Chapel, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND ART, CONTAINS Brighton, and Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
I. Leading Articles on Topics of the Day of general interest. Also lately Published, 8vo. $4 00. 
II, Reviews of New Books, with characteristic extracts. I. | 
Ul. Passages in Advance from Forthcoming Publications. THE FIRST VOLUME is THE ABOVE WORK. 
4 IV, Literary and General Correspondence. | THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 
V. Reports of American Historical and Scientific Societies. _ us cs ee tka 
VI. Criticisms on Art, Music, and the Drama. | Contents of Vol. meta ~~ Creation to Moses. Second 
Aes | idition. 
Vil. Original Papers, Poetry, Tales, Essays, Sketches. | Vol. IL—From eons to Samuel. 
. Ul. 
VIII. A great variety of interesting Miscellany, | DISCOURSES ON FLIJAH AND JOHN THE 
forming a work in elegant 4to. form of present contemporary interest, and of permanent value and entertainment, for BAPTIST, 
she leary: : Second Edition, 8vo. $3 00. 


Under the above genera! heads will be included in the new year the following Iv. 
. : —F SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Jnteresting Specialities. 


Second Edition, 8vo. $2 75. 


- The Literary portions of the journal will be so presented, in the exhibition of the books of the day, the selection | v. 
of passages in advance from proof sheets, with reference to variety and entertainment as to gratify at once the | MEMOIR OF THE CHISHOLM. 
F ¥ Second Edition, small octavo, $1 63. 
Reader’s Curiosity and Caste, 4 
: An end which will be still farther promoted by the publication of a choice collection from peculiar sources of } CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 
q | A Spital Sermon. 8vo. 44 cts. 
Rare and Unique Poems, vil. 
, so ease | THE CHRISTIAN WATCHING AGAINST THE 
which, of itself, will prove an attractive feature, and one, in this distinctive way, to be had only in the “ Literary SUDDENNESS OF DEATH. 
World.” To add to the permanent interest of the Journal there will be a Series of Papers—Biographical, Anecdoti- A Sermon for the Humane Society. 8vo. 25 cts. 
eal, and Critical—under the title of . vitt. 
| | Cime’s i allet 9 THE PCRTANCS OF Ast ESTABLISHED 
9 MINIS’ ° 


embracing such authors of interest as “ Silyer-Tongued Smith,” Ben Jonson’s Son Cartwright, Drummond of Haw- 


a A Consecration Sermon. vo. 
a thornden, the Satirist Nash, Old Dramatists, Quaint Travellers, neglected Essayists, &c. &c. onsecration Sermon. 8vo. 25 cts 





i IX. 
—" REDEMPTION IN CHRIST THE TRUE JUBILEE. 
| . Che Original Papers, A Sermon for the Deaf and Dumb. &vo. 25 cts. 
3 already in progress in the Literary World, will be continued regularly, including OUT OF THE WAY PLACES OF | x. 
1 2 EUROPE, a series of articles well worthy of being distinguished from the usual letters of Foreign Travellers. The | CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 
. ee writer keeps out of the way as well of John Murray as he does of the public highway. A collection of papers may A Sermon Preached on the Sunday after the Funeral of 
| 4 be safely promised, finished in style, and of picked incident and character. THE MANHATTANER IN NEW | the late Rev. Robert Anderson. 
| a ORLEANS will continue his spirited Sketches of the parti-colored life of the “American Calcutta,” its strange con- | Sixth Edition, 8vo. 624 cts. 
1 ; trasts of old and new, with its motley shifting scenes of diversified life and adventure. ~ | THE PROFITABLE cuneuiamer ni eeaeee 
THE ART PAPERS, as well of Music and the Drama, as of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, will be | GAINED FROM BUSINESS. 
. Fs Various, Sketchy, and Practical. Particular attention will be given tothe Fine Arts, embracing New American An Inaugural Address to the Members of the Brighton 
’ 4 Works, the Movements of Artists at Home and Abroad, the Proceedings of the Art-Unions and other Associations, Atheneum. &vo. 62) cts. 
= the Development of the Arts as applied to Manufactures, and the every day concerns of life. The series of original | 
. 4 essays, ARCHITECTONICS, Will be continued in this connexion. SOLD BY 
' F The lovers of Art and Nature will be gratified by our announcement of a Series of papers, aay oy Racca vette coreg § + gal 
5 M! - ° q NG, East street, Bri ° 
; Last Walks with Cole in the Monntains, 1848. _— 


being Sketches of Nature, Character, and Art, by the friend and literary executor of the painter, Rev. L. L. Noble. “a Tanee Weds dae he POCUOHN WILEY 
: These are in immediate preparation, and will be preceded by a sketch from the pen of Cole himself, of a Visittoone| j6uf 161 Broadway, New York. 
3, ¥ of the Peaks of the Catskills. | 





i 
- ‘ As few copies of the Literary World are printed beyond the edition necessary to meet the immediate demand, NEW BOO KS. 
and as parties are frequently disappointed in applications for back numbers, it is requested that all persons desirous of | CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. S.H. Tyng, DD. 8vo. 
r ; securing sets of the new volume, will forward their subscriptions immediately. As it isthe intention to combine the Sl 30. 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, or the March of Intel- 


. lect. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. 18mo., 75 cents, 
A Journal of the scope and interest of the Literary World, has unusual advantages for the preservation of this extra gilt, $1 25. 


to 
hy 4 Permanent interest. It treats of Literature, Art, and Society, and may select its own points of view, strengthening | ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTTRE; being the 
. its positions by instances drawn from the stores of every time and ofevery land. Every new book too is notamere| substance of Sermons, preached by the Rev. Richard 


= book by itself, but an indication of something beyond. It represents time, and place, and character, and has an histo- teed Gp -Caabartne Ooel 9 y me psa and now ed- 


a features of a popular newspaper with a choice collection of rare matter of permanent value, sets will be in demand. 





of Z rical interest. ‘To see and exhibit this, is the difference between the dead labors of a Reviewer, and the living voice THE LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. By the Rev. F. W. 
4 a of the Journalist. Krummacher, DD. 12mo.75 cents. 
g This Journal presents a desirable medium for all ADVERTISEMENTS connected with Books, Schools, Amuse | HORAS PAULINA. By Dr. Paley. 75 cents. 
p 3 ments, the Fine Arts, &c., &c., as it has « large circulation in influential quarters, and is generally to be found in the | ANDERSON’S DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION. 75 cts. 
a various Libraries, Reading Rooms, and Book Clubs of the country. THE BIBLE EX POSITOR. 18ino.50 cents. 
2, i *,* A specimen oumber will be furnished on application (post paid) to the publishers. ames Rady, CHRISTIAN. 18mo. 30 cents. 
‘g *,* An itting the names and subscriptions of three new subscribers, will be furnished with a fourth J ~ 3 pt ne toe ~ Agee 
; * y person remitting es and su p , —— ANXIOUS ENQUIRER. ° 
oo i eopy gratis for one year. THE TEST OF TRUTH. By Mary Jane Graham. 
* BB *,* The attention of Agents throughout the country is called to the present undertaking. a S DAILY SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 32mo. 
- New Subscribers would do well to commence with the volume. HAWKER’S POOR MAN’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
“| a Subscriptions $3 per annum in advance, to be remitted to E. A. and G. L. Duvextnck, ing Portion, 2 vols. 12mo. each 60 cents. 
- of Editors and Publishers of the Literary World, | Just published by 
, 157 Broadway, New York. ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 








January 1, 1849. j6 tf 285 Broadway. 
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CHOICE GIFT BOOKS AND JUVENILES, 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


MESSRS. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 600 EXQUISITE DESIGNS 


A New Translation, with Explanatory Notes, &c., adapted 
for Family Reading. 


By E. W. LANE, Esq. 


2 vols. 12mo. morocco, gilt edges, $6; muslin, gilt edges, 
$3 75; muslin, $3 50. 

It isa precious gallery of Oriental pictures. From the 
title-page to the last engraving, it is a casket of rare and 
beautiful gems, and from the palace to the hut, it lays 
bare all that is interesting to know of the followers of Mo- 
hammed.—NVew York Sun. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 75 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


With a Seay oe San and a Critical 
on. 


By the Rev. THOMAS DALE. 


2 vols. 8vo. morocco, gilt edges, $5 ; Imitation morocco, 
gilt edges, $4 25 ; muslin, gilt edges, $3 75. 
We have no other such elegant edition among us.— 
Evangelist. 


ABBOTT’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 


Comprising “ Charlies I.,”" “ Kings and Queens,” “ Mary 
Queen of Scots,"’ “* Alexander the Great,”’ “ Hanni- 
bal,” &c. 


WITH ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGES AND NUME- 
ROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

We are much pleased with these historical works by 
Mr. Abbott. They are attractively written and published, 
and will tempt many youthful minds to their cheerful pe- 
rusal. They are well prepared buoks and should be 
suught after—New York Observer. 


A beautiful series of historical narratives designed by 
the author for popular reading. The works are well 
adapted for this object, as leading events in history are de- 
tailed in conformity with ideas and conceptions of our 
time.— Baltimore American. 


HARPERS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


A choice collection of books, chiefly American, ex- 
pressly designed fur the domestic circle ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, entertainment with mental and moral cul- 
ture. They are excellent little works, and destined to 
cheer many a happy fireside.—Golden Rule. 


This library will be a treasure to the juvenile members 
of any family; a little household string of jewels in a 
casket of gold.— National Mag. 


The series is complete in 8 volumes, bound uniformly in 
muslin, extra gilt, 45 cents each. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SEVENTY-SEVEN EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY 
THE ETCHING CLUB. 

Morocco gilt, $4; Muslin gilt, $2 75. 


This is a rare book ; it is all beauty—poem, print, illus- 
trations, and binding. We heartily commend this edition 


HARPER 














of the “ Seasons” to the favor of the refined and virtuous 
in making their purchases for the approaching holidays.— | 
New York Tribune. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED 


WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY THE 
ETCHING CLUB. 


Morocco gilt, $3 75; Muslin gilt, $2 50. 
Beauty in design and refinement of the art of engraving | 


conjoin, in these long-familiar and ever-welcome pages, to | 
render them in so charming a garb that fit would be the | 


present we would choose, first of all competitors, for the | 


one we most respected and loved.—Ainsworth’s Maga- 


zine. | There is no single work on English history more valuable. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 





MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUS- 
TRATED 


WITH 120 ENGRAVINGS, FROM DRAWINGS 
BY HARVEY. 
2 vols. 8vo. Morocco gilt, and Muslin. 

It is quite eo nen | to say aught of a work of such 
standard excellence and world wide renown as this. As 
the great Epic Poet of modern times, Milton possesses a 
place in the regards of every family, though bis theology, 
it must be confessed, is getting a little out of date. The 
exquisite beauty of the illustrations, and the unequalled 
excellence of the typography, render these volumes the 
ne plus ultra of the art of book-muking. Let all who de- 
sire to make book-presents to friends during this festive 
season, take a look at this work, and we are persuaded 
they will choose it in preference to any of the Annuals. 


PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


RICHLY EMBELLISHED BY SEVERAL 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
Morocco, extra gilt, $6. 

The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon 
this truly beautiful and national edition of the Common 
Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that it is 
worthy to rank in companionship with the superb edition 
of the Holy Scriptures.— Churchman. 

THE FAIRY BOOK, ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 81 ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS, 
Muslin gilt, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

This work has long been regarded as a gem among juve- 
nile books; the new edition is on fine paper and hand- 
somely bound. It contains twelve new stories translated 
expressly for this work : ulso a beautifully written original 
intreduction.—Albion. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUS- 
TRATED 
wiTH 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. 
With a Life of the Author by Souruey. 
Muslin gilt, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

A household book, wherever the English language is 
known.—Biblical Repository. 

THE FLOWERS OF FABLE. 
From the best Authors, Ancient and Modern. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Muslin gilt, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

This selection is entirely free from ali objectionable mat- 
ter; it is a book to teach imperishable truths in a most de- 
lightful way.—Southern Christian Advocate. 

THE GOOD GENIUS THAT TURNED ALL 
. TO GOLD; 
OR, THF QUEEN BEE AND THE MAGIC DRESS. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. ENGRAVINGS. 
Fancy Covers, gilt, 374 cents ; muslin, gilt, 45 cents. 

A pleasant little fairy tale, full of pretty allegories, ex- 

emplifying the uses and importance of industry.—Atlas. 
HARPER’S ILLUMINATED BIBLE, 


Superbly embellished with 1600 Illustrations, exquisitely 
engraved by Adams after Designs by Chapman, 
with Frontispieces, Presentation Plate, Family 
Record, Title-pages, &c., superbly bound 
in morocco, super extra gilt, 50. 

A more fitting gift from parent to child—a more appro- 
priate souvenir from friend to friend—cannot be imagined. 
— Columbian. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
DOWN TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
Profusely Ulustrated with many hundred Engravings. 
4 vols. mushn, $14. Three vols. are now ready. 


A work altogether unapproached asa pepular history 


of Great Britain.—Albdion. 
One of the most entertaining works in the language 








& BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


It is impossible that a man should be familiar with this 
Pictorial History alone, without attaining some degree of 
refinement. Of course, we give this work our cordial 
recommendation ; it is a far more valuable work than 


Alison’s His: and should meet with a ! r sale.— 
N.Y News. = 


HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE 


With Notes by Hon. G. C. VERPLANCK. 


Superbly Embellished by over 1400 exquisite engravings, 
after Designs by Meadows, Wier, and other 
eminent Artists. 


3 vols. mor. gilt, $25; muslin, $18. 

It will unquestionably be placed at the head of all the 
editions of Shakspeare ever published. —Standard. 
MILLER’S BOY’S BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 

Descriptive of Scenery, Rural Amusements, &c. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


4 vols. 12mo. muslin, 50 cts. each; paper, 374 cts. each ; 
bound in 1 vol. muslin gilt, $1 75. 


Really charming books. The author is the most suc- 
cessful in describing rural scenery among the writers of 
the day. His scenes have all the freshness and beauty 
which characterize the sketches of Miss Mitford and 
Washington Irving. The engravings are all exquisite, 
and those printed in colors surpass everything hitherto at- 
tempted in that line.—Prof. Frost. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 50 ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS, 


Muslin gilt, 874 cts.; gilt edges, $1. 
This is a beautiful and edition of one of the 
universal favorites in English Literature : a book that may 
be many times re-perused without disrelish. 


EVENINGS AT HOME, 
Or. the Juvenile Budget Opened. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. 


Muslin gilt, 75 cts. ; gilt edges, $1. 
One of the best books for young people that has yet 
appeared in the world — Miss Edgeworth. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON 
WooD BY ADAMS, 

Muslin gilt, 75 cts. 


This elegant little volume presents, not only the Scrip 
ture narrative of the life of the Saviour, but also a com- 
plete harmony of the Gospeis. 


LETTERS TO MOTHERS. 

By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
12mo. muslin, gilt edges, $1 ; Muslin, 90 cents. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 
By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
12mo. muslin, gilt edges, $1; muslin 90 cents. 


MYRTIS, AND OTHER SKETCHINGS. 
By Mra. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
12mo. muslin, extra gilt, $1; muslin, 75 cts. 
POCAHONTAS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo. muslin, 90 cts. 
MRS. SHERWOOD’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
16 vols. 12mo. muslin, 85 cents per Volume. 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES & NOVELS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
10 vols. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents per Volume. 


Their Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue of valuable Standard Works in the several branches of Literature 


may be obtained on application to the Publishers, 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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FE OF JESUS, Crrricatty Examinep. By Dr. 
a Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth. 

“The extraordinary merit of this book. . . . Strauss’s 
dialectic dexterity, his forensic coolness, the even polish 
of his style, present him to us as the accomplished 
pleader, too completely muster of his work to feel the 
temptation to unfair advantage or unseenily temper... - 
We can testify that the translator has achieved a very 
tough work with remarkable spirit and fidelity. The 
author, though indeed a good writer, could hardly have 
spoken better had his country and language been Eng- 
lish. The work has evidently fallen into the hands of 
one who has not only effective command of both lan- 
guages, buta familiarity with the subject-matter of theo- 
logical criticism, and an initiation into its technicul 
phraseology.” — Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Re- 


w, 1847. 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of Lectures. 
By William Maccall. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By William Maccall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By William 
Maccall. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“It is a book worthy of perusal. Even those who 
can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will derive 
pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite 
touckes of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its pages.” 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN 
Paul, Novalis, Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and from the 
French of Mickiewicz, an eminent Polish poet. By 
Henry Reeve, Esq., and John Edward Taylor. 12mo. 
elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HONOR, or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair 
Anner! By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction 
anda Biographical Notice of the Author, by T. W. 
Appel. Translated from the German. Fep. 8vo. gilt 
edges. 2s. 6d. 

THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, AND 
Torquato Tasso, of Goethe: and the Marp or Or- 
Leans, of Schiller. Translated (omitting some pas- 
sages), With Introductory Remarks, by Anoa Swanwick. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
By E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated 
from the French Third Edition (with the Author's ap- 
probation), by C. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Hermann Uiricl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
I. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before 
Shakspeare. R. Green and Marlowe. 
Il. Shakspeare’s Life and Times. 
11L. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the 
World and Things. 
IV. Criticism of Shakspeare's Plays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shukspeare of doubtful Authority. 
VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. von Schelling. By A. Johnson. 
Post 8vo. Is. paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, AND THE DISTINC- 
tive Character or Essence of Christianity: an Essay 
relative to Modern Speculations and the Present State of 
Opinion. By ProfessorC. Ulimann. ‘Translated from 
the German by Lucy Sanford. The two works in 1 vol. 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
Fichte. With a Memoir of the Author, by William 
Smith. Vol. L. containing—1l. Memvirc of Fichte. 2. 
The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The Nature of the 
Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, price 12s. 

*,* Either of these works can be had separately, 
bound in cloth. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
translated by William Smith. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 


price 7s, 

HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE, being that of Albert 
Durer. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent 
Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all 
Christendom, given to the light. ‘Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 1 
vol. fep. 8vo ornamental binding, 6s. 

ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT ; or, General Views of 
its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By 
L. Mariotti. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1 1s. 

_ “This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent, and 
interesting work.” —Daily News. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND ‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Government. A Series of Essays, selected from the 
Works of M. de Sismondi. With an Historical Notice 
of his Life and Writings, by M. Mignet. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an un- 
pabliched Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi’s Private 

ournals and Letters. To which is added a List of his 
orks, and a Preliminary Essay by the ‘Translator: 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 
Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspond- 
ence. ted by John Hamilton Thom. Three vols. 
post 8vo, £3 4s. cloth. 


LONDON : 
Published by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142 Strand. and sold by 
G. P York ; J. 


- P. PUTNAM, New : PENINGTON, 
Philadelphia ; and JAS. MUNROE & Co., Boston. 
421 am6m 
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NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


Have in Press, and will shortly Issue, 


CALIFORNIA IN 


1848, 


AND ITS 


GOLD REGIONS, 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF ITS 
Mineral and Agricultural Resources, and the Various Routes from 
Different Points of the United States ; 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Geographical and Topographical View of the Country. 


PREPARED FROM 
Official and other Authentic Documents, 


WITH 


A MAP OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


CALIFORNTA, 


SHOWING THE ROUTES OF 


The United States Mail Steam Packets to California ; 


ALSO, THE VARIOUS OVERLAND ROUTES, AND 


A PLAN OF THE GOLD REGIONS. 


BY FAYETTE ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Mexico and her Military Chieftains,” &c. &c. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


jott 


The usual discount to the Trade. 


Early Orders solicited. 





BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


BOHN’S STANDARD AND ANTIQUARIAN LI 
BRARIES. New volumes recently received. 
CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 

Being Contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, by Richard of Devises and Geoffrey de 
Vineauf: and of the Crusade of Saint Louis, by Lord 
John de Joinville, with Notes and [/lustrations. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE ; 

Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, Willibaid, Bernard 
iowa Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Mande- 
ville, De La Brocquiére, and Maundrell, edited with 
Notes by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., &c. 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPEDIA 

Of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic 
Knowledge. Forming a work of universal reference on 
subjects of Civil Admintstration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commmerce, Laws, and Social Relations, 

Vol. L. (to be completedin 4 vols.) 
MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

From the Farliest Period to the Present Time. Translated 
from the fourth German edition by Mr. George 
Horrocks. 

Volume I. (to be completed in three volumes). 

PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. With Preface, 
Preliminary Remarks and Notes, by J. A. St. John, 2 
volumes. 

For sale with the previous volumes of the Series, by 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 


j6 tf 204 Broadway. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


86 Broadway, N.Y. 
Opposite Trinity Church. 
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ITTE.L'S LIVING AGE—No. 243.—12} cents. 1. 

Chas. Lamb and his Friends, North British Review. 
2. George Psalmanazar, Sharpe's Magazine. 3. Swry of 
a Family, Chap. Xt. XIL., Sharpe's Magazine. 4. Science 
in Mauritius. Chambers's Journal. 5. Dictionary of Ame- 
ricanisms, Boston Advertiser. 6. The Great Bedtord 
Level, Chambers’s Journal. 7. The Bought Bridegroom, 
a Story of Gold, Dublin University Magazine. 8. New 
Bouks and Reprints. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner Tremont and Bromfield streets, 
Boston. 


New Stationery Warehouse. 
SAMUEL HART & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF STATIONERY, 
82 John Street, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


7—™ E Subscribers beg to inform the Trade they are now 
‘ receiving by every Steamer, consignments of Steel 


j6 it 





i the manufacturers direct, thus enabling them 
to ly Jobbers on better terms than any other House 
in the Trade ; prices from 7 cents per gross, and upwards, 
Samu. Hart, 
Isaac Levy. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy one Year, . ° , - « 300 
Two Copies “ - Or one copy two years, 5 00 
Four * m - toone ress, . - 1000 


Payments to be made in advance. 


ADVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, Occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extramatter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
Ste are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 


To Cuanct aN ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 


To Wirupraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


Elegantly Illustrated Books, 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES. Edited by 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. Elegantly Illustrated by 
‘Twelve Engravings from Original Designs by T. P. Ros- 
siter, Esq., including the Women of both the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Richly bound in cloth gilt. Price $3 50 
Do. do. mor. or calf. 4 50 
Do. do. with colored plates. 5 50 


THE AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART; with eleven 
Original Engravings from Paintings by distinguished 
American Artists. Richly bound in embossed cloth, 
with an emblematical side stamp. Price $3 50. 

BETHUNE’S BRITISH PEMALE POETS, with 
copious Selections from their Writings, and a Riogra- 
phical Notice of each. Price in cloth, $2; cloth gilt, 
$2 50; morocco extra, $3 50. 

MISS MAY'S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, with 
copious Selections and Biographical Notices of each, 
to match “ Bethune’s British Female Poets.’ Price in 
cloth, $2; cloth gilt, $250; Turkey extra, $3 50. 

THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY, 
with 6 beautiful Steet Engravings and 26 elegantly 
illuminated pages, in rich bindings. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE, wholly original; edited by 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With Eleven Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs made expressly for the work, elegantly 
bound in various styles, 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
AND PROPHETS. 

Each volume elegantly Illustrated by eight Engravings 
on steel, and beautifully bound in various styles. 
BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH. A New 

and beautiful edition in fine bindings. 
WATSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations, in morocco gilt for Presents. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Hughes, 28 Ilustrations in cloth, extra gilt. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
I? A liberal discount to the trade. 


By Mrs. 
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Fine Engravings, Paintings, and 
other Works of Art. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


Vo. 353 Broadway 
(A short distance above the Park), 

Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 

German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 

Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

RE constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
popular works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
Stone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 

variety, constantly on hand. o21 


oo . 
The First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON sTEEL BY H. 8. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ADaMs. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 








THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $2. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 

BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nli3m 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


HE Engravings of the “ Prisoner of Gisors,” due the 
members of the above Art-Union, for the past yenr, 
have been received and are ready for delivery. 
The subscription 'ist for the current year is now open, 
those desiring to subscribe will please send in their names. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon‘y Sec’ 


di6 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
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THE 


Illustrated American Library, 


PUBLISH:iD BY 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


NEW YORK, 
And for sale by the oo: 9 ges in all parts of the 
nion. 


“ These are not only books which are books, but 4meri- 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recollection.” —New Orleans Bee. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MARION. By W. 
Gilmore Simms, Esq. With lilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
10th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Virginia, 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 

no. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, containing 
many Anecdotes and Incidents in his Life, never before 
published. By William Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY: compiled 
from Authentic Sources. By J. W. Barber. With Il- 
lustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
Ppenpence: Biographical Sketches of their Lives, etc. 
By B. J. Lossing. With Portraits, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By Wil- 
liam Cutter. With Illustratious. 1 vol. 12mo. 

| in press. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL GREEN. Edited by W. 

Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. 1 vol 12mo. 
(In press. 

This Series will be continued, by addirg other volumes 

of the same American character. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


Plays of William Shakspeare ; 


Comprising the Seven Dramas which have been ascribed 
to his Pen, but which are not included with his 
Writings in Modern Editions. 


From the Folio Edition of 1685. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction to each Play, 
By W. GILMORE SIMMS, Ese. 
49 Im 1 vol. 8vo. red cloth gilt. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
» DR. MORTON'S NEW WORK ON ANATOMY: 








AN ILLUSTRATED 


System of Human Anatomy, 


SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Principally Designed for the Use of Practi- 
tioners and Students of Medicine. 

WITH 391 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one Volume, Royal Octavo. 

By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M D. 

> This Work is invaluable to the Medical Profession, 
and one of the most splendid as to Engravings and Typo- 
graphical execution ever issued from the American press. 


No M.D. or Medical Student should be without a copy of 
this invaluable work. 





IN PRESS. 
Wood's Practice of Medicine. 


SECOND EDITION IMPROVED. 
THE 


Dispensatory of the United States. 


EIGHTH EDITION, IMPROVED. 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 


430 3t 








[Jan. 6. 


New Musical Annual for 1849, 
THE FAIRIES’ OFFERING. 


A MUSICAL GIFT BOOK. 

Consisting of Selections from the New Operetta of The 
Fairy Isie, written and composed by W. J. Wetmore, Esq. 
The above beautiful * Gift Book” is confidently offered 
to the public as the cheapestand most valuable HOLIDAY 
PRESENT of the Season. 
It is beautifully embellished with ORIGINAL LITHO. 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS by N. Strong, and is hand- 
somely bound. Price $2 50. 

Also just Received 
All of the late Compositions of 


Signor DE BEGNIS & T. B. WOODBURY. 
Published by FIRTH, POND & CO., No. 1 Franklin 
Square, and for sale at all the Music Stores, nti 





United States School Agency. 
124 Nassau st., New York. 


T HIS is an office of General Agency for Literary Institu- 
tions, affording the best facilities for procuring compe- 
tent Professors and Teachers, and promoting the cause of 
Genera! Education. 
The Register exhibits the names of a supply of Teach- 
ers in every Department, who have officiated in the best 
Schools, Colleges, and Families in this Country, and in 
Europe; also a Catalogue of iy ge | Institutions, which 
have tested the great utility of the Agency, by obtaining 
through iteminent Principals, Professors, and Teachers, 
and no pains will be spared to merit universal patronage. 

All Literary Institutions and Families, P. sors and 
Teachers, who require our services, are respectfully in- 
vited to patronize the Establishment. 

E. H. WILCOX, 
n4 PROPRIETOR. 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 
A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 


THE FIRST OF THE QUAKERS. 


Compiled from his Journal and other Authentic Sources; 
and interspersed with Remarks upon the imperfect Re- 
formation of the Anglican Church, and the consequent 
spread of Dissent. 

By JOSIAH MARSH, 
A Member of the Established Church. 
Published and for sale by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 347 Market St., Phila. 


Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR T. FOWELL BUXTON, BART., 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, CHARLES BUXTON, Esq. 
This charming work has been spoken of in the highest 
terms in the English Reviews. 
Published and offered to the Trade, by 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
347 Market Street, Philade!phia. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


A. S. BARNES & C0.; 
51 John st., New York. 


PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ; 
or, The Motives and Methods of Good School Keeping. 


“very Teacher should have a copy of this work 
upon his table.” 
MANSFIELD'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
containing full Tables of the Strength and Loss of the L 
. Army. 
“A valuable book for the Library.” 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND 
Ventilation. 

“ This work is commended to all interested in good 
schools and school-houses.” ‘ 
GILLESPIE ON THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND 

RAILROADS. 
“ A valuable manual for Path Masters, Road Commis- 


sioners, &c.” 
COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY FOR THE UNITED 
STATES. 
An important work for all who would investigate the 
subject of “ Free Trade’ and “ Protection.” 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, in 7 vols. 
embracing the following scientific subjects, and adapted 
to the schools of the United States, viz: “Treasury of 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY’ 
CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 


WITH 11 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS BY HUNTINGTON, 
And elegantly printed in fine vellum paper. 
FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL., OCTAVO. 
This is the very luxury of literature—Longfellow’s 
charming poems presented in a form of unsurpassed beauty. 
~— Neal's Gazette. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


WITH 10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGI- 


NAL DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, 
By H. CORBOULD AND KENNY MEADOWS. 
Elegantly printed from new type, on fine paper. 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. OCTAVO. 

The “getting up” of this edition is creditable in the 
highest degree to the publishers and the Fine Arts of the 


country. The paper, binding, and the engravings are ail of 
the very best kind —Jnguirer and Courier. 


III. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 13 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, EXE- 
CUTED BY THE MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
Beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. OCTAVO. 


How much more impressive must be its perusal from the 
magnificent volume just issued by Carey & Hart, of this 
city. in “ Annual” style, its snowy leaves printed in the 
perfection of the art, and the matter illustrated by masters 
of the pencil and graver.—Saturday Courier. 


IV. 
] 
Bryant’s Poems. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 20 SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
FROM DESIGNS BY E. LEUTZE 
Expressly for this Vol. 
Complete in 1 Vol. octavo. Fifth Edition. 
This is really a splendid book, and one uf the most mag- 


— of Carey & Hart's collection of “ The Illustrated 
ts.” 


Vv. 
‘ . ‘ 
Willis’s Poetical Works ; 
New Edition. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
E. LEUTZE, 
Engraved in a style equal, if not superior, to Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Scott, or Moore’s poems, to which are added 


several new Poems, written expressly for 
this volume. 


VI. 


. 

§ 

Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. 
(Just ready.) 

ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 

DARLEY. 

Superbly Engraved by American Artists, with a Portrait of 

the Authoress by Cheney. Comprising numerous 
Poems never before published. 


Childe Harold. A Romaunt. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Superbly Illustrated with 12 Elegant Steel Engravin 
From designs in aoe magnificent London ” 


ition. 
Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt edges; or in Tur. Mor. $7. 


Tales and Poems, by Lord Byron. 


INCLUDING 
“THE GIAOUR,” “ BRIDE OF ABYDOS,” “ COR- 
SAIR,” “SIEGE OF CORINTH,” and “ PRI- 
SONER OF CHILLON.” 

Elegantly lilustrated with Steel Engravings, from designs 
by Warren. Price, $5 bound in scarlet, gilt 
edges ; or $7 in Tt morocco. 

(Just ready. 


Ix, 
The Female Poets of Great Britain 
EDITED BY FREDERICK ROWTON. 
With Elegant Illustrations, Executed by Eminent Artists. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper. a9 tf 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER OF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY With ELASTICITY, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, . 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





jy! tt HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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History and Biography. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. Now first published from MSS. and 
other Authentic Documents, Private 
as well as Public. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Complete in six handsome octavo volumes, crimson extra 
cloth, or half morocco. 


LIVES OF THE 
LORD CHANCELLORS & KEEPERS 
OF THE SEALS OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon 
in 1838. 


By JOHN LORD CAMPBELL 
In seven handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth. 


It. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE SEVOND, 
From his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. 
By JOHN LORD HERVEY. 
Edited from the Original Manuscript at Ickworth, 


By the Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
In two handsome royul J2mo. volumes, extra cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 
1830—1840: 


Or, France under Louis Philippe. 
By LOUIS BLANC. 
Translated by Waiter K. Ketty. 
In two handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION OF 1789. 


By LOUIS BLANC. 
{[n one crown octavo volume, extra cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 


From the Foundation of their Society to its Suppression 
by Pope Clement XIV. Their Missions throughout the 
World ; their Educational System and Literature ; with 
their Revivaland Present State. By Andrew Steinmetz. 
In two handsome crown octavo vols. 


Vil. 
MIRABEAU ; 


A LIFE HISTORY—IN FOUR BOOKS. 
In 1 neat royal J2mo. vol. extra cloth. 


VIIl. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


From the Plantation of the British Colonies, till their 
Assumption of National Independence. 
By JAMES GRAHAME, LL.D. 
Complete in two large 8vo. vols. extra cloth, witha 
Portrait of the Author, second edition, 
enlarged and amended. 


IX. 
A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
A New Edition, continued to the Present Time. 
By W. 8. BROWNING. 
In one large 8vo. vol. extra cloth. 


X. 

A HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
Their Church and State in the 16th and 17th Centuries 
By LEOPOLD RANKE. 

In one very large octavo volume. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM IN 1815. 


Containing Minute Details of the Battles of Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, Wavre, and Waterloo. 


By CAPTAIN W. SIBORNE. 
In one large octavo volume, with Maps and Plans 
bu 
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R. CARY LONG, 
ARCHITECT, 


LATE OF BALTIMORE, 
Has established himself for the practice of his Profession 
IN NEW YORK, No. 61 Watt Srrexr. 


Professional matters intrusted to his care will be | 
promptly attended to. } 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, | 
Villas, Nae and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, | 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- | 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest | 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared | 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, | 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution o | 
the work where the advantages of a p | superintend 
ence - not to be had. 

m 





MUSEE FRANCAIS. | 


N Original Copy, in French boards, of this magnifi°e™t 
work, with proof impressions before letters on India 
. of the plates. Only 100 copies of this kind having 
tire potatos. t is now very rare, and this is probably the | 
only copy in this country, and is well worthy the attention | 
of connoisseurs. Price $500. 
For sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 407 Broadway, 
430 tf * Art-Union Building.” 








Panoramic View of Cologne 
(Germany). 


A few copies of the above large and beautiful print, 
Price $6 euch, have just been received and are for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER. 487 Broadway, 

430 tf Art-Union Building. 





ANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS, PICTURES, OBJECTS 

OF VIRTU, &c., &c.—To City anp Country Gen- 
TLEMEN.—The subscriber, being in frequent receipt of let 
ters from various parts of the country, asking his advice 
and assistance with regard to the disposal of manuscripts 
and the purchase of books, pictures, objects of virtu, he 
has resolved to offer his services to authors, literary gen- 
tlemen, and others, who may be desirous of finding pub- 
lishers for their productions, or of buying modern or an- 
cient works, which are best and often only obtainable in 
New York, London, and Paris. 

All charges for the transportation of manuscripts sent 
to his address must be prepaid; and their writers are re- 
quested fully to state their views and wishes. 

Orders for works in all languages, in all extant editions, 
whether published abroad or at home, as well as for pic- 
tures by native artists, originals or copies, engravings, and 
other objects of taste, elegance, or curiosity, will be 
promptly executed under the personal attention of the 
subscriber 

For a due performance of these services, reasonable | 
fees and commissions will be charged, according to the | 
time and effort required. 

Address PARK BENJAMIN, 
d30 4t 135 Green Street, New York. 





M. W. ROSE, 19 Watt street, respectfully asks | 
the attention of his friends ana the public to his 

stock of Stationery and Account Books. 
His stock of English, French, and German Stationery 
(to a considerable extent imported by himself), as well as 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 ASTOR HOUSE 
(Barclay Street), 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BLACK AUNT; 
Stories and Legends for Children. 


WITH NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL WOODCUTS 
AFTER DESIGNS OF 


LEWIS RICHTER. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


By C. A. DANA. 
Splendidly printed on superfine veilum paper, cloth gilt, 
75 cts.; cloth extra, gilt edges, $1 00. 

The originality and freshness of these stories, their pu- 
rity and beautiful moral, induced the well-known trans- 
lator of Goethe's Autobiography to introduce them among 
the children of his own country, and the publisher has 


| taken every pains to give an elegant and tasteful appear- 


ance to the valuable volume. ‘The designs are by one of 
the most distinguished Artists ef Dresden. 


— The Trade are requested to supply their Christmas } 
Stoc 





List of Recent Importations. 
a Sas simmtliche Werke. Bound in J6 vols. 


$28 00. 

Fr. v. SCHLEGEL’S siimmiliche Werke. Bound in 7 
vols. $18 75. 

A. W.v. SCHLEGEL’S simmiliche Werke. Bound in 
6 vols. $13 50. 

GEORG FORSTER'S siimmitliche Schriften. Herausgege- 
ben von dessen Tochter mit einer Charakteristik Fors- 
ter's von. G. G. Gervinus. Bound in 7 vols. $8 50. 

K. A. VARNHAGEN von Ense, Denkwiirdigkeiten und 
be Schriften. to. Auflage, bound in 7 vols. 

12 75. 

J. H. VASS, simmtliche poetische Werke. Bound in 2 
vols. $3 75. 

Se simmtliche Werke, Bound in 5 vols. 

5 


DAS LEBEN DER HEILIGEN. 4to. splendidly illus- 
trated: Parts 1—19, each number containirs a complete 
Biography. Subscription price 15 cents a part; single 
numbers 20 cents. 

Dr. J. G. FLUGEL.—A complete Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and German, and German and English Languages ; 
containing all the Words in general Use. In 2 vols. 
THIRD EDITION, richly bound in Russia leather, $14. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encyklopiidische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fir alle Stinde. Ein Sup- 
plement zu allen Ausgaben des Conversations-Lexicons. 
1—3d Heft. each 124 cents. 


[ To be continued.) ol4tf 





~ UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 


Ainerican, is of the choicest quality, and extensive in its e ‘#ted with plain end colored engravings. 


variety. 

FIRST PREMIUM ACCOUNT BOOKS.—He is en- 
gaged in manufacturing books for merchants, banks, and 
other incorporated companies, ina style at once embracing 
all the modern improvements in the manufacture of the 
same, made by the most skilful and experienced work- 
men. The quality of the materials used by him is of the 
very best, and parties can have books of any size, ruled 
and bound as required, which he will warrant to be un- 


sur . 
he American Institute awarded the subscriber the first 
mium (a medal) for the best Account Books exhibited 
n competition with the other manufacturers, at their great 
fair held in October, 1848. 

Books of all sizes constantly on hand. 

N.B. Parties wishing books made for commencing the | 
year 1849, are respectfully reminded that this is not too 
early a period for giving in their orders, as all books will 
be the better for seasoning. 

All kinds of Engraving, Copper and Steel Plate. 

Lithographic, Xylographic, and Letter Press Job Print- 
ing. ted in hand style and with despatch. | 

. W. R.’s stock of Letter Copying and Notarial | 
Presses, and Gold Pens, is the largest kept by any stationer | 
in the -.. | 

He is general agent in this country for the sale of the | 
celebrated Inks, Fluids, and Ink-powders manufactured | 
by Henry Stephens, London. 

His prices are as moderate as at any other establishment 
in the country, and no pains will be spared to give satis- | 
faction to customers. 

Orders respectfully solicited and promptly executed. 

WM. W. ROSE, 19 Wall street, 
d30 tf one door above Broad st. 











II. { 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 


Biographies, for youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 


111. 

STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 

Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2 tf 411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonabie terms. 

Books in Foreign apy Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 





| at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 

their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 

upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 
ness. 

i 


[Jan. 6, 
NEW JUVENILES. 
CECIL AND HIS Dog. 


Translated from the French. {n various styles of binding. 


VAST ARMY. 


By the Author of “ Combatants.” 


ALWAYS HAPPY. 


From the Fifteenth London Edition. 


COUSIN BERTHA’S STORIES 


By the Author of Fanny Herbert, &c. 
*,* The above are all handsomely illustrated. 
Just Published by STANFORD & SWORDs, ; 
423 tf 139 Broadway. g 


‘The Aged Christian Companion. 
| CONTAINING 


A VARIETY OF ESSAYS, 


Adapted to the Improvement, Consolation, and Encourage, 
ment of persons advanced in Life. 


BY THE REV. JOHN STANFORD, D.D. 
Various styles of binding. 


“There can be no more suitable present to an aged 


| wy ~4 or grand-parent, than this excellent book.””—Jour 
2, ° 


Just published by 
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STANFORD & SWORDS, 
423 tf 139 Broadway. q 





Just published. 
|} PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


; Or Illustrations of practical liness drawn from the 4 
| book of Wisdom. By Rev. E. L. Magoon, author of “ The . 
| Orators of the American Revolution.” 1 vol. 12mo., price 
| 90 cents. 
‘In this work the author has combined the substance 
of much of the proverbial wisdom current in the ordinary 
s h of mankind, with the doctrine of sound religion. 
e recommend the book as a most acceptable companion 
to the sober and thoughtful reader.”— Boston Courier. 


WAYLAND'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS.—Sermons 
delivered in the chapel of Brown University by Francis 
Wayland, President of the University. 1 vol. 12mo. 
price 12s. 

Contents—Theoretical Atheism; Practical Atheism; 
the Moral Character of Man, Love to God ; the Fall! of 
Man; Justification by Works impossible; Preparation fur 
the advent of the Messiah ; The Work of the Messiah, &c. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Bos- 
ton. 23 3t 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 
289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 








L 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.S8. MOUNT, Esa. 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Plain . . . . $300 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(only 100 pee . ° ° ° ° ° 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, " 2 : 
IL. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 4 
Drawn by . Koliner. Lith. by Deroy of Paris. 
The complete k will consist of 120 Plates, to be 





published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Pluin . . . $20 
Colored ovngr SO 


Ill. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 

EACH COPY, colored in — : s ; . 0 

DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


. r ° . . WB cts. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


’§ COMMENTARIES ON STATUTORY AND 
gh A Construction, containing an Examination 
of Adjudged Cases in Constitutional Law under the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution 
of the respective States concerning Legislative Power, 
&c., &e. 


WOOD'S REVERSE OF CASES IN LAW AND 
—_ in the Court for the Correction of Errors of the 
State of New York, from 1799 to 1847. 


OUR'S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 2 vols. 
= the New Constitution of 1846. 


NECTICUT REPORTS. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

eee Edition, with Notes and References to all the 

Connecticut and New York Reports. By the Hon. 
Thomas Day. 


BARBOUR'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 2 vols. New 
York Successor of Paige. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS, COURT OF APPEALS OF 
the State of New York. 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. Vol. 19. Now 
published Verbatim, with Notes and References to Eng- 
lish and American Decisions. By John A. Dunlap, 
Counsellor at Law. 


JOHNSON’S CASES. 3vols. Second Edition. With 
Notes and References to all the later New York deci- 
sions. By Lorenzo B. Shepard, Esq., Counsellor at 
Law. 


SANDFORD'S REPORTS OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
of the City of New York. Vol. 1. 





The above, with a general assortment of Law Books, 
and the New State Reports, by 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, 
a9 Law Booksellers and Publishers 


NEW BOOKS. 
MIRROR OF NATURE; 


4 BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
Translated from the German of G. H. Scuusert, by 
WILLIAM H. FURNESS. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I have read and carefully éxamined the work (Mirror of 
Nature), and find it extremely well written, and interest 
ing. The translation reads throughout like an original. 
The book is admirably well suited to belong to a school 
library, or be a reading book in schools. 

Gro. B. Emerson. 





I have read the volume entitled “ Mirror of Nature, a 
Book of Instruction and Entertainment,” translated from 
the German by Wm. H. Furness, and while I agree that it 
is truly a book of natural entertainment, | can bear testi- 
mony to its excellence as a work of instruction. 


I have rarely seen a work commending itself to the ap- 
Pproval of teachers as a class-book, and to readers as a 
work of reference more than this. Dr. Furness has done 
8 public service in presenting such a work to American 
readers; and he has added to the obligation by the style 


in which he has presented the opinions and lessons of the 
German author. 


Joszrpn R. Caanpier. 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION; 


Or,a Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse 
for the Improvement of Youth in 
Reading and Speaking. 
To which are prefixed, 


ELEMENTS OF GESTURE, 


Illustrated by Plates, and Rules for Ex ng with Pro- 
priety the Various Passions of the Mind. 


ALs0, 
AN APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING LESSONS ON A NEW PLAN. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT. 
Enlarged by New Selections, mostly from American 
Literature, by James D. Jounson, A.M. 
Just Published and for Sale by 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
253 Market street, 
430 2 Pat 





** The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 


In confidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


I.—It embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 


Il.—It contains a greater number of or1Ginaw features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 


III.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 


1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schovls. 


V.—It dispenses with MORE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 


VI.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 
VII.—It contains the most ea Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 


VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 


1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of ali difficulty. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 

A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton. 

The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 

It is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—N. Wheeler, Wm E. Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 

In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books I have ever seen.—.4. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Woreester Grammar Schools 

Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

It appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles, and to 
—e a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 

niversity. 

( know oe none among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiah Clark, 
Preceptor of Leicester Academy. 

A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from oniy a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. Hutcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. I. ; 
L.. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘'ennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 

A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
d2 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Recently Published, or in Press. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical| 


Teachers and Students to the following List of Books: Pe 

adapted to their wants:— A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. S8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon prunes in the country, and 7 or ; 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger ‘ 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- Embracing aa =e S ag the Close of 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to er Life was Spent. 

This edition of one of the most popular of modern 


inners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 
writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 


INGSLEY'S ag Ay 
3's T ° . 
ee sae EPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete ‘he price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. | Two volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 
SMART'S. TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The, Spymaineunenss. 
8 a e e 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, © HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and! 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- With an Introduction, 


tf 











guage. URIAH HUNT & SON By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 
Booksellers and Publishers, | THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. | 


Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. | By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
C. VALE id Street, N 
"Fork, having furnished his StExzorvex Fouxpey COUNT RAYMOND, 
hate nagar + hap eoeesting evires than me - h of the And the Crusade against the Albigenses under 


has heretofore received. Pope Clement II]. 


His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short. 
notice and for executing MaTHemaTicaL Works, anal By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Works in hee | mpeg ae Re Fae nye pe With Illustrations. 
accuracy, are ved not to be su y those of any 
similar establishment in the country. ravorany, STORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
ree SEEN EAR TTEN oe The Spee Geveraete By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and M. W. DODD 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the ‘ . ’ 
United pay i ne tf Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 
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New Works recently Published. 


I. 
IRViN@’S WORKS. 


THE NEW, UNIFORM, AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 
To which is Added, those 
OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
Maps and Plates. Volume 2. §1 50. 


Volumes already Published. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, rue Homorists. 

THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. Vol. 1. 
The third and last volume of Columbus will be publish- 
ed February 1. 


Il. 
A Fable for Critics; 
A GLANCE AT A FEW OF OUR LITERARY 
PROGENIES. 
By A WONDERFUL QUIZ. 
Second Edition, 12mo. boards, 50 cts. ; cloth, 65 cts. 


“The Fable is full of genial humor, and abounds in 
most facetious hits at our men and women of letters.”""— 
Holden's Dotlar Mag. 

“ This little poem may be read with some pleasure and 
more profit. It is sarcastic without being abusive, and it 
is witty without being abusively so.” 

“Itis notonly a truly original poem, abounding with 
great power and beauty, but a satire sparkling with wit 
and running over with fun and humor.” 


“There are many good things in the satire, and the au- 
thor exhibits a more than Hudibrastic ingenuity in his 
rhymes.”"— Transcript. 

“Tt touches on about everybody that is anything, and 


Ag assure our readers they will find some govd sport 
n it.” 


Il. 
Rhymes of Travel. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Views a-Foot."’ 
1 vol. 12mo. Portrait, cloth, 75 cts.; cloth gilt, $1 13. 
IV. 
The Legends of Montauk. 
By J. A. AYRES. 
WITH A HISTORICAL APPENDIX. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 88 cts. ; cloth gilt, $1 25. 
Vv. 
Phantasia, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. JAMES HALL, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FOUR ELEGANT STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. 


8vo. cloth,$1 50; cloth gilt, $2 00. 


Vi 
The Young Patroon; 
OR, 
CHRISTMAS IN 1690. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ FIRST OF KNICKERBOCKERS.” 
12mo. cloth, 50 cts.; cloth gilt, 75 cts. 
Vil. 
MRS. USGOOD’S 


Letter about the Lions. 


16mo. paper, 12} cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





New Works and New Editions 
in Press, 


Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture. 
By A. J. DOWNING. 


Revised and enlarged with additional Illustrations. 
One volume, royal 8vo. 


u 
TREATISE ON 


Diseases of the Air Passages. 


Comprising an Inquiry into the History, Pathology 
Causes, and Treatment of those Affections of the , 


Throat, called 
BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC LARYNGITIS, CLERGY- 
MEN'S SORE THROAT, &c. 


By HORACE GREEN. 
it. 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 
A new Edition, revised and enlarged. 


The Botanical Text Book. 
For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
By ASA GRAY. 
Illustrated with more as Thousand Engravings on 


Miss Sedgwick’s Morals of Man- 
ners. 
In one volume, 16mo. Cuts. 
Facts and Fancies for Young 


People. 
By the same Author. 
16mo., with Woodcuts. Price 50 ets. 


v. 
Irving’s Columbus: Library Edition. 


A new Edition in octavo, of the 
Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus and his Companions. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, Ese. 


With Maps, complete in three volumes. Uniforin with 
Mr. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, and Mexico. 


vi. 
Marrioiti’s New Work. 


Italy: General Views of its His- 


tory and Literature, 
With a new volume on the Events of the Last Ten Years. 
By L. MARRIOTTI, 


Professor in London University. 


The Genius of Italy. 


By ROBERT TURNBULL. 
Auttior of the “ Genius of Scotland.” 


The California and Oregon Trail. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jr. 
WITH [LLUSTRATIONS. 


Researches on Building Materi- 
als, 


AND HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Issued under the direction of the Smithsonian Institate. 


By R. D. OWEN, MC. 


With numerous [Illustrations in the first style of the Art. 


The Auto-Biography of George 


Borrow. 

The Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” and of “ The Gyp- 
“gies in Spain.” 

*,* This will be a work of intenseinterest. One of the 


most remarkable productions of the times; comprising ex- 
traordinary adventures in various countries. 


Last Leaves of American His- 


tory ; 
From 1840, to the Close of the Mexican War. 
By EMMA WILLARD. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





[Jan. 6, 
New Books per last Steamers. 


Dennis Etnovia; its Cities and Cemeteries 
Maps and woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Merrifield’s Ancient Practice of Oil Painting. 
With Notes, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro. Maps, 
plates, and Cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mahon’s (Lord).—Historical Essays. Post 8yo. 


Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 
Pust 8vo. 


Macaulay’s England, from the Accession of 
James If. Vols | and 2. 


Mackintosh’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Architecture. 
Lamartine’s Three Months in Power. 
Miller’s Philosophy of History. Vol. 1. 
Bon Gaultier. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1849. 
Pepys’s Diary. Vol. 4. 


Craik’s Romance of the Peerage. Vol. 2. 
Mohr and Redwood’s Pharmacy. 
Jameson (Mrs.)—Sacred and Legendary Art. 


Numerous Iilustrations. 2 vols. smali 4to. $12. 


Quekett’s Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Microscope. 8vo. $6. 


On Ornamental art, Applied to Ancient and 
Modern Bookbinding. 4to. $4. 


Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 
Himself. Part 1,75 cts. 


Knight’s England under the House of Hano- 
ver. Illustrated by the Caricatures of the Day, by 
Fairholt. 2 vols. &vo. $9. 


Blakey’s History of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 4 vols. 8vo. $15. 


Written by 


Fergusson (James).—An Historical Inquiry 
into the True Principles of Beauty in Art, more 
especially with reference to Architecture. Plates, 
folio, $9. 


Rembrandt and his Works; comprising a 
Short Account of his Life, with a Critical Examination 
into his Principles and Practice of Design, Light, Shade, 
and Color. Llustrated by Examples. By J. Burnet. 


Large paper copy, proof impression of the plates, with 
the original burr, only 50 printed. 
The same. Small 4w. §9. 


The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political 
Knowledge. Vols. 1 and 2, cloth, 88 cts. each. 


Essays written in the Intervals of Business. 
Fourth edition, $1 75. 


O’Brien (E.)—The Lawyer, his Character 
and Rule of Holy Life. Ctoth, $1 75. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domes- 
tica. Very fine woodcuts, cloth, $4 50. 


Harrison (Rev. M.)—The Rise, 
Present Structure, of the English Language. 


Friends in Council. A Series of Readings 
and Discourse thereon. Book the First, $1 75, cloth. 


Hare (J. C.)—The Duty of the Church in 
‘limes of Trial. Boards, $1 75. 


Strachey (E.)—Shakspeare’s Hamlet. An 
Attempt to the Key to a great Moral Problem by 
Methodical Analysis of the Piay. Bvards, $1 75. 

Notes on the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 2 vols. cloth, $6. 


Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, with 
Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By 
his Son, W. W. Collins. 2 vols. cloth, portrait, $6. 


Foss (E)—The J udges of England, with 
Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices con- 
nected with the Courts at Westminster, from the Time 
of the Conquest. 2 vole. cloth, $8. 


Grimbolt (P.)—Letters of William III. and 





, and 
oth, $3 50. 


Louis XIV. 2 vols. cloth, $8 50. 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Paper, 32 cts. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 
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